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FOREWORD 


While much has been written about children’s institutions, and even 
more about children, in the last few years, most of it has been ad- 
. dressed to executives, caseworkers or the general public. It has been 
hard to find material that is of particular use to that most important 
person in all group care of children--the houseparent, matron or 
children’s counsellor who actually cares for the child. 


This book brings together 23 short pieces that we hope house- 
parents can uSe either for individual study or as the basis for in- 
service training discussions. Rather more than half the material is 
drawn either from the Chapel Hill Workshop Reports, published an- 
nually by the School of Social Work of the University of North Caro- 
lina, or from statements arrived at by groups of houseparents work- 
ing in the Group Child Care Project of which we are staff members. 
The choice of this material has not been made on the basis of its 
intrinsic worth, but because there is so little else that is written by 
houseparents, for houseparents and from the experience of house- 
parents themselves. 


Our deepest debt is to the hundreds of houseparents whose interest 
in their jobs, devotion and willingness to learn have made the bring- 
ing together of this collection worthwhile. 


Alan Keith-Lucas 
Alton M. Broten 


February, 1958 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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Part One 


THE HOUSEPARENT AND HER JOB 


1. WHAT WE EXPECT OF HOUSEPARENTS 
by 
Alton M. Broten 


(Excerpt from a report to the Southeastern Conference of 
Workers in Children’s Homes, 1957) 


The position of houseparent has grown in stature during recent 
years. Particularly today a great deal of emphasis is being placed 
upon the importance of our institutions’ being staffed by able persons 
in these vital spots. The ability of the houseparent to do the job that 
is being cut out for her depends largely upon personality and training. 

What are we asking of the houseparents? These are some of our 
expectations: 


Take direct responsibility for a group of children, usually un- 
related, who come from a variety of situations and for whom the 
future holds a variety of possibilities. 


Provide and maintain an organized, though relaxed, cottage 
which embodies many homelike qualities and allows for the healthy 
development of each child. 


Come to an understanding of each individual child within the 
cottage, of his background, of his immediate adjustment, and of the 
planning under way for his future. 


Help to guide the progress and development of the group itself 
so the life together will work for the benefit of each individual 
youngster. 


Provide for the physical care of each individual child. 


Be ready to meet each child’s “hour of need” by listening, or 
counselling, or supporting. Know where to go for help or where to 
secure help for the child. 


Accept parents and relatives, even though they have rejected 
the children and do not share one’s own standards. 
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Be willing to devote oneself to the job without losing one’s own 
personal identity, complete with outside interests and activities 
and fresh approach to daily living. 


Recognize the professionalism of the position, thus being able 
to share confidential and meaningful information and ideas, being 
able to recognize the purpose of other positions, and being able to 
participate in a team approach. 


Come equipped with physical stamina, patience, sensitivity, in- 
telligence, and a sound philosophy of life in order to be firm, con- 
sistent, kind, and a living model for children to follow. 


Be able to find personal satisfaction in the position without be- 
coming overly involved. Find enjoyment in most of the daily ex- 
periences. Do not find it necessary to overmeet own emotional 
needs through relationship to job or to children. 


Find satisfaction in working and living closely with other adults. 
Be not inclined to react strongly toward what may be seen as limi- 
tations in others. 


Assume an optimistic and perspective viewpoint of the program 
in order to continue consistently day by day to carry through on 
responsibilities. 


Be open-minded and willing to listen and learn and be corrected. 
Be ready to express own convictions. 


Are we expecting too much of an individual in this position? Are 
we setting our sights too high? How can anyone be a parent, psycholo- 
gist, caseworker, educator, group worker, spiritual adviser, discipli- 
narian, cook, housekeeper, nurse, friend, recreation leader, and 
counselor—all rolled into one? 

I do not believe that we are setting our sights too high provided we 
are realistic and thoughtful and farsighted in our over-all program 
planning. We are not looking for experts in each one of these areas. 
Rather, the houseparent needs to be someone who is emotionally well- 
balanced, can live fairly easily with either children or adults, and 
who is able to grow in over-all ability. She must have a certain 
natural ability and this coupled with training and support on the job 
can make it possible for her to come up to expectations. 


2. WHAT HOUSEPARENTS SHOULD KNOW* 
by 


Gisela Konopka 


(Reprinted from Children, March-April 1956) 


I recently visited a large institution for delinquent boys. One of 
the supervisors asked me what I considered the most important sub- 
ject to teach houseparents. I finally came up with two words which 
sound simple and yet demand so much. They are “understanding” 
and “respect.” These words comprise a wholehearted conviction that 
even the most difficult child is to be met not only with a sense of duty 
or even of pity but with a deep respect for the capacities and the pos- 
sibilities that lie dormant in him. 

This conviction is not always easy to attain when one is confronted 
with a solemn, suspicious boy or with a brash, showoff girl, or with 
repeated disobedience in spite of kind admonishment. It is only hu- 
man to become impatient and angry, and sometimes even to feel be- 
trayed. Only a conscious effort at empathy can help us overcome 
those feelings. This means trying to understand so deeply that one 
can feel almost like the other person and to be able to add one’s own 
strength to his weakness, despair, or hurt. It is a task that asks for 
the combination of all our capacity of observation, of knowledge of 
human behavior plus the humble awareness that mistakes can be made 
by everybody, ourselves included. 

In Thornton Wilder’s beautiful book, “The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” 
the old abbess says to a woman who comes to her, torn by feelings of 
guilt: “All, all of us have failed. One wishes to be punished. One 
wishes to be punished. One is willing to assume all kinds of penance, 
but do you know, my daughter, that in love I scarcely dare say it—but 
in love our very mistakes don’t seem to be able to last long.” 

I sometimes wonder whether we always look at mistakes made by 
children with such love. And yet, it is only with this attitude that we 
will be able to understand and to work. 

If we want to understand the problems of children in institutions 
we must realize that they are different for each child and that we can- 
not draw a picture that will fit everyone. If I make such an attempt in 


*Reprinted courtesy of Mrs. Gisela Konopka, Prof. School of Social 
Work, University of Minnesota. 
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this paper, it is with full awareness that it can be only a generalized 
picture which must be filled in with the unique problems of each indi- 
vidual child. 


Early Problems 


Most of us find some difficulty in entering a new situation and 
meeting new people. How much more difficult must it be for a child 
to enter a new environment and new relationships, which he has not 
chosen, which are imposed upon him because of a previous disaster 
and which will surround him for an indefinite period of time. 

Children come to our institutions because of difficulties in the 
family or because their homes have been broken either by illness and 
death or by strife. They also come because they themselves are full 
of emotional problems or because they have committed an act which 
is not acceptable by society. Whatever the reason, it sets them apart 
from the regular flow of life of a young child and it takes them away 
from the protection and happiness of a normal family. 

It is not a fad that social work has placed such great emphasis on 
family placement so that today there are fewer and fewer institutions 
with children whose only reason for being there is that they are 
orphans. The increasing understanding of the child’s need for security 
and happiness has brought this about. But this does not mean that in- 
stitutions have not and will not have a very vital part to play for some 
children. The children we have in our institutions today—and this 
will be increasingly true in the future—are far more difficult to work 
with than those we had years ago. There are few sweet youngsters 
who are easy to handle. Such children are placed in foster families. 
The children in institutions today are those whose hurt has left bad 
scars and who, therefore, cannot accept a normal family life. Their 
fear, distrust, and resistance to institutional placement is neverthe- 
less great. To many of them all adults are powerful giants whom 
they hate because of their brutality or unpredictability. 


Two Children 


There is, for instance, Joan who came to an institution because of 
the violent attacks her father made on her mother when he was drunk. 
In a fearful fit Joan had thrown herself against her father but was re- 
strained and hit by her mother. How could Joan understand the com- 
plicated relationship between those two people? She could see no 
justice in the world and she felt justified in resisting adults wherever 
they were, in school, at home, or on the street. The only recognition 
and kindness she had experienced came from other youngsters in 
similar boats. Joan joined a gang and had Sex relations at a tender 
age because this gave her a feeling of being somebody and brought 
her caresses instead of beatings. 
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At the point of entering the institution, Joan felt caught. She felt 
that the only happy association in her life had been taken away from 
her and was counted a crime. She expected intolerable limitation of 
all her drives and interests, and she was Set to fight whenever it 
occurred. 

Then there is Jim, the little 9-year-old who came from a well-to- 
do home with a father who worked hard on a professional job and 
went to night school in addition and with a mother who was active in 
the community and took conscientious care of her three children. 
Jim’s two older sisters came along beautifully in this environment, 
but Jim, the last born and the only son, over whose birth the parents 
were so happy, seemed to destroy their hopes for him. He was slow, 
had difficulties in learning and withdrew into himself. His father 
became impatient with him and his mother tried to teach him, so that 
Jim’s life was a constant nightmare of feeling that he disappointed his 
parents. He experienced fits of jealousy of his beautiful and intelli- 
gent sisters and deep guilt over having such mean thoughts. To Jim 
adults and “smart kids” were all-powerful while he was an insignifi- 
cant and incapable little human being. Because he did not dare to at- 
tack others he withdrew into himself and began a fantasy life that 
frightened his family. Eventually he was sent to a treatment institu- 
tion. 

Entering the institution represented for Jim his final failure. This 
was realistic because his family had given up hope of helping him. It 
added to his sense of guilt and made him feel that here was a punish- 
ment which would also fail to help. He expected exasperation on the 
part of adults and teasing on the part of other children. He had a deep 
fear of having lost his family altogether. 

These two very different children illustrate the wide range of prob- 
lems which children bring to institutions and indicate the awareness 
of individuals required of the institutional staff. 

It has always disturbed me that houseparents are not generally 
given information about the children put in their care. These house- 
parents, or counselors, play such an important part in the daily life 
of the child that all their attempts are futile if they do not know how 
to meet him from the very beginning. Houseparents must increasing- 
ly take a professional attitude and accept information about children 
as confidential, and not the subject of gossip of indiscriminate re- 
marks. To achieve this attitude houseparents must be helped to ac- 
cept information without shock and as the basis of helpfulness to the 
child. art 

During an institute for houseparents one of the housefathers who 
worked in a training school said he did not want to have background 
information as it might prevent him from working constructively with 
a boy. I respect highly the honesty of this housefather, but I think he 
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is not in the right profession. Only those who can accept the difficul- 
ties in the lives of the young people they serve will be able to help 
them. They should not be expected to do this without help. In an in- 
creasing number of institutions the social group-worker is used as a 
resource for providing such help. The more the essential importance 
of the living situation is recognized, the more institutions will re- 
spect the houseparent’s job and give them the help they need for it. 


Institutional Living 


We have so far reviewed only the problems of the child as he en- 
ters the institution with his expectations and anticipations. What are 
his specific problems in living there? 

Let us start with something which is unavoidable and which will be 
present in the very best institution. This is a certain amount of 
routine. Even highly individualized, small treatment institutions can- 
not avoid having more routine than the average family has. Fora 
person who comes to routinized living as a healthy, happy individual 
as children do in summer camps, this is actually no problem. But 
the child who is mixed up emotionally has great difficulty in leading 
an orderly life. 

Order in things can symbolize inner order. Undoubtedly it is help- 
ful for a disturbed and upset child to experience a calm and orderly 
atmosphere. It is good to know when a meal is on the table, to be 
sure that there is a place where you can keep your clothes or some 
beloved toy, and to know when a certain person is available. But if 
the institutional atmosphere becomes rigid, then it becomes a strait- 
jacket instead of a help. 

I remember a treatment institution where you could feel the 
serenity and kindness of the staff. There a child’s cabinet drawers 
bore silent testimony as to the length of a child’s stay in the institu- 
tion. In some drawers clothes had been thrown in a ball, and stock- 
ings mixed with handkerchiefs, and in others everything was in neat 
and careful order. One of the houseparents told me that practically 
all the children start out untidily. 

_ “Tf we would push them, they would hate us” he explained. “But 
after a few weeks when they have calmed down a little we begin to 
straighten out some cabinets for them. Sometimes even an older 
child or one who has been in the institution longer does that. They 
are surprised when they see it; they learn that drawers close a little 
easier that way. Slowly, with some reminder they change as their 
inner calm increases.” 

How long to let untidiness go unnoticed, or how long to ignore 
troublesome eating habits, may seem like trivial problems. To the 
child and to the houseparent, they are most important, and some- 
times they are far more important than an hour of individual therapy. 
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Food is basic for all human beings, but it has added importance for 
those who have been deprived. The institution’s cook is a crucial per- 
sonality. He must be not only a top cook, but one of the kindest and 
most understanding of human beings. Fortunately such cooks do exist. 
In one of the children’s homes I know, the cook has become the stable 
center of the institution. She constantly tries not only to improve her 
skill as a cook—she has taken special courses in cake decoration and 
in French cooking—but also to increase her understanding of the chil- 
dren for whom she works. One of my real privileges was to have her 
in a course of mine. She has the great gift of understanding when a 
child needs a special dish or when it is important to let Susie hang 
around the kitchen and snitch something from the table even if she 
does not eat at mealtimes. She is infinitely patient in letting Tom 
and Johnny try their hands at making fudge even though they are slow 
and messy. 

To the child in the institution a gleaming kitchen where nobody is 
allowed to enter, where the food comes from a steamtable, where 
there is no individual attention, can be a damaging thing. In an insti- 
tution for delinquents I saw the food being slapped on the plates and 
all mixed together. During the meal the children could not talk to 
each other because of the noise coming from the kitchen. At the end 
of the meal leftovers were dumped into one plate and removed. The 
children were not only deprived of any opportunity to learn table 
manners but were having their human dignity violated by being fed 
like cattle. 

Another basic human need is sleep. Arrangements for this too can 
be helpful or harmful to children. Going to bed means much ina 
child’s life. All children have times when they are afraid at night. 
More reassurance, therefore, is needed in the evening. I will never 
forget the 13-year-olds, very independent young men during the day, 
who begged me to tuck them in at night. But evening also brings a 
greater opportunity for intimate understanding. In a loving family, 
bedtime is the hour of closeness between parents and child. There is 
fun for the young child in splashing around the evening bath, and hav- 
ing a story read aloud. The older child may use bedtime as a time 
for talking over things with someone he likes. 

Sometimes evenings become torture and a tug of war for children 
in institutions. It is not always easy for a staff to give institutional- 
ized children the understanding they need for in the evening they often 
become extremely upset and destructive. The boys are apt to run 
around a lot and the girls to giggle. Creating a calming atmosphere 
requires individual understanding and skill. I have seen the relaxing 
influence of soft music played by a counselor (not by the impersonal 
radio or record) or of a story read in a soft voice. 

In considering the problems of institutional life we have often 
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focused exclusively on those arising from the relationship between 
the child and the staff or from the institutional routines. But the 
children face three additional problems: (1) their relationship to 
other children, (2) coming to terms with their own inner emotions 


and their behavior, (3) their relationship to people outside of the in- 


stitution. Let us look at each. 


The Need for Privacy 


One of the most important facts of institutional living is that the 
children are together with contemporaries not of their own choosing. 
Each child has to adjust in some way to children he has never seen 
before, who may or may not like him and whom he may or may not 
like, and with whom he will be constantly thrown. Very few adults 
enjoy being exposed 24 hours a day to other people. 

Too many of our institutions have left no room for such privacy. 
They have put a premium on “adjustment” which is not really adjust- 
ment but a horrible submission to a constant beating down by the 
emotions, wishes, and pressures of others. True, most of the chil- 
dren coming to institutions today need help with relating to others 
and, therefore, the group situation is very important for them, but 
this does not mean that they should be fed with it constantly. Many 
institutions have forgotten that many human beings need to learn to 
be able to be by themselves. 

I say this with some caution, for the theory has sometimes led to 
very cruel handling of young people. Solitude has too often been used 
as punishment, by putting the upset youngster or the newcomer into 
solitary confinement. I cannot be sharp enough in denouncing this 
practice. When a child’s emotions are aroused and he feels guilty, 
he might need a few minutes of calm, but he will achieve this best 
through warm and sympathetic contact with a calm and understanding 
human being. Being forced to sit alone in an empty room is not only 
cruel but also defeats all purposes of rehabilitation. Some institutions 
routinely put new youngsters in isolation first. What a twisted ap- 
proach to young people in distress! At atime when it is important for 
‘them to feel that there are people who care for them in spite of their 
having made a mistake and when they need help in regaining their 
self-respect such institutions submit them to a humiliating experience 
instead of to warmth, understanding, and companionship. 

When I talk about the need for privacy I do not mean punishing iso- 
lation. I do mean having the opportunity to be alone, to be in a pleas- 
ant room with a book or with one’s own thoughts. I mean a balance 
between activity and companionship in the program and the chance to 
withdraw. Single rooms, of course, are not always possible and are 
not even appropriate for younger children who have many fears at 
night. But the institution should provide some place where such a 
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withdrawal is possible without becoming the “quiet room” which too 
often is nothing but a punishment cell. 

The torture of constant interaction with others was well expressed 
by a 15-year-old who told me after a violent temper tantrum: “What 
can I do when I get mad? I would like to go off by myself and get it 
over with, but I am not permitted to do so and there is no place for 
at 

For the teen-ager larger-dormitory living increases tension. 
Adults have found such mass living to be one of the hardest chores of 
army life. Yet our draftees at least know their situation is tempo- 
rary; most of them recognize the necessity of it; and they are not 
disturbed people in the first place. To demand such life of children 
is asking too much. 


Children’s Relationships 


Relations between contemporaries are difficult. The institutional 
staff must be sensitive to the different ways in which youngsters are 
accepted or rejected by each other. The constant attention of a 
housemother to a particular child has sometimes made it impossible 
for the child to become a member of his group, which looks upon him 
as a “teacher’s pet.” Even when an especially deprived child needs 
an adult’s special attention the houseparent must be alert to the at- 
mosphere in the group and give all the members enough attention and 
status so that they will not hurt the deprived one. 

It is possible to discover unusual leadership capacity in a child by 
watching the way he is accepted by contemporaries. A boy who 
seemed extremely solemn in his relationships with adults and who at 
first glance seemed withdrawn from others was selected by the other 
children as the person they would like to represent them on a council. 
What had happened? More sensitive observation revealed that this 
boy who seemed so withdrawn was really a leader. In an unobtrusive 
way he helped other youngsters find their things when they had lost 
them or he told them that something was not right to do, or he calmed 
a frightened newcomer. He did this without showing off. Staff mem- 
bers must sharpen their observations to give such youngsters oppor- 
tunity to increase their leadership capacities. 

The possession of private property is of great importance to a 
child. In entering the institution he is apt to feel that he has lost 
some identity. He must be helped to feel again that he is an individual 
in his own right. To have clothes closets in a basement so that a 
child cannot reach for his own things when he wants them is to sub- 
tract something from his individuality. Institutions have moved away 
from uniforms but few of them allow children to help select their own 
clothes. 

It is extremely important for a youngster to feel that there is some 
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place where he can keep his most cherished possessions where others 
cannot get at them. I shall never forget an institution which was very 
proud of the fact that each girl had a little locker for her own things. 
Yet, as I was being taken through the dormitory, the superintendent 
threw open all the cabinets to let us see how the girls kept them. 
What is the use of a private place if everybody has the right to look 
into it? How different was the delightful experience told by a young 
nun who had helped the boys to make their own lockers and put locks 
on them so that nobody else could look into them. One day one of the 
boys came to her with a beautifully made box and said, “Sister, I 
made this for you. You don’t have any place to put your things either. 

Coming to terms with oneself is perhaps the hardest task for all of 
us, and we cannot expect our children to achieve it perfectly. But the 
child who is frightened or the child who is confused needs badly to 
gain some insight into himself. Some of this can be achieved through 
individual casework treatment or through psychotherapy. But some 
of it must be handled in the group situation. 

I do not expect the houseparent to take on the role of a therapist. 
But a good houseparent cannot completely reject responsibility for 
discussing some problems with his youngsters. When a child has 
shown fears and resentments in a group situation it helps him when 
the trouble can be talked over immediately in a sympathetic way. 
Sometimes the other children in the group can give helpful insights. 
Skill and judgment are needed for knowing when this is possible and 
necessary or when it is more helpful to ask the youngster to wait for 
a treatment interview. We cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
many institutions have insufficient individual services. One of our 
responsibilities is to increase them. Another one is to help those 
persons responsible for the quality of group living to learn more and 
more how to help youngsters gain simple forms of insight into them- 
selves. 


” 


Feelings About Parents 


Another hard problem is the child’s relationship with the parents 
and relatives he has left outside the institution. 

The social caseworker is the one who carries the main responsi- 
bility for keeping these relationships alive and helping a youngster to 
work through his feelings about them. But an individual cannot be cut 
up into separate compartments. The child carries his problems of 
family relationships with him at all hours of the day. His relation- 
ship with his parents may be influencing his relationship with his con- 
temporaries. He may feel he is losing status because somebody has 
found out that his father is in jail. Or a young girl may live in terror 
because the others may find out that her mother is in a mental hos- 
pital and think she is crazy too! Such feelings color institutional be- 
havior. 
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Martin Gula of the Children’s Bureau once asked children who had 
been in institutions what they expected most from houseparents. One 
answer was a strong plea not to talk badly about their parents. House- 
parents may not mean any harm when they do this. They may only 
want to let the child know he is not to blame for being in the institu- 
tion because his parents were so “bad”. But most children resent 
this. They show their resentment in different ways. 

I remember Liza who constantly talked about her lovely home and 
her kind mother and understanding father. All of us knew that Liza 
had been brought up by a cruel, promiscuous grandmother in a run- 
down tenement. But Liza knew no other way of coping with her dread- 
ful homelife than to pretend that it did not exist and to fantasy another 
one. The kind and understanding housemother never called Liza to 
task for this. She helped Liza to feel more secure in herself, to learn 
skills, and to stand on her own feet, while the caseworker let Liza 
talk out some of her despair. With this integrated approach, Liza 
gained a sense of worth and of security so that she did not need to 
pretend any more. 

It is also extremely important to help youngsters to find some 
achievement in institutional life. Kindness, understanding, and oppor- 
tunity to talk out and to make friends are not enough if one cannot feel 
that one can achieve and give to others. This means that we must 
learn as soon as we can about the capacities of each youngster with 
us and try to help him develop these. Achievement may come in 
school, or in group activities outside of school, and sometimes through 
individual initiative. 


Science and Love 


Those of us who work in institutions must develop an attitude of 
scientific inquiry as well as warm, human understanding. 

At the same time we must increase our love for people and our 
understanding of them even if they make mistakes. 

I cannot close without saying that institutional life holds not only 
problems but also gratifications, happiness, and a movement towards 
health for many children. Children come to institutions with prob- 
lems—otherwise they would not be there. They face problems—other- 
wise they would not be living. But if we who work with them under- 
stand them, if we give them our deep respect, and our love, we will 
help them not only to a constructive but also to a happy life. Some- 
times we forget that one of the most healing experiences is laughter 
and enjoyment. If we can add this to life in the institution we will be 
rewarded by seeing children become mature personalities in the 
beautiful sense of being “happy and responsible.” 

We talk about the problems our children face and what they must 
learn. But they can learn only if we who work with them, learn too 
not to be mean or petty or small and to allow for tears and laughter, 
for serenity and joy. 


3. HOW CAN I LIVE WITH MY JOB? 


(Prepared by the Houseparent Staff, Presbyterian Children’s 
Home, Barium Springs, N.C., and A.M. Broten, Consultant, 
Group Child Care Project, in Workshops, September 9-13.) 


The houseparent position embodies certain characteristics which 
make it different from many other pursuits. Many individuals have 
been able to be successful houseparents and to bring help to many 
boys and girls. Responsibility for creating an efficient position lies 
both with the administration of an institution and with the houseparent. 
By recognizing what needs to be done, both parties can move toward 
better care for children. 


What’s So Different About Being a Houseparent? 


I serve around the clock. Although I may go to sleep when the 
children do, I am on call and feel the responsibility for them. 

I must live in. My room or apartment is in the same building in 
which I work. My room, besides being my bedroom or living room, 
is also my headquarters for my work. 

I usually carry the immediate responsibility myself. I do not us- 
ually have a husband or an assistant who may come in later in the day 
to relieve me with the children or just to share adult ideas and view- 
points with me. 

My total personality is exposed and also is extremely important in 
my work. I cannot hide myself or any part of myself. 

Although there are other adult people on the campus, I have little 
time during the day to be with them or to visit with them. When I do, 
I start talking about my children and the other houseparent does 
too—we just can’t avoid it. 

Much hostility comes my way which, basically, is not directed at 
me. Yet, it is hard to accept it, especially from children with whom 
I have spent much time and effort to get to know and show regard and 
concern. 

What I do in my group often has an effect or repercussion else- 
where on the campus. My responsibility interacts with so many other 
adults. 

Even though I share my responsibility for my children with the su- 
pervisor, caseworker, and the superintendent, I feel my responsibility 
very heavily and am especially sensitive to criticism or comments 
about what I have done or not done. 
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I live in a “glass house.” It is also a public museum, at times. 

We want people from the outside to know us and to see where we live. 
But this, too, complicates our life very much. 

I always live with some crisis or problem. With so many children, 
there is always something to solve each day. Quiet, serene moments 
are few and far between. 

Because my charges are children, they do not always show appre- 
ciation for my,efforts. I try to help them in developing this sense, 
but realize, too, that true appreciation on their part may not come 
until they are much older. 

I must be able to work well with other adults on campus—even those 
I do not agree with or who appear to offend me. I find that I cannot be 
too alarmed over the limitations I see in those around me. 

I need to be able to handle a group as well as an individual. A 
youngster may do something with his group-mates that he would not 
do alone. I have to be a group leader. 

My time appears to be taken up with handling my problem children, 
and I often do not have time for the more responsive, cooperative 
youngsters. Those who need me most are often the least attractive 
personalities. 

Although the institution wants to provide me with working materi- 
als, I may have to wait long periods before I have what I need. I must 
have the patience to wait. 


What Must I Be Like Before I Accept the Job? 


Equipped with good health. 
Optimistic. 

Able to put theory into practice. 
Interested in children. 

Interested in adults. 
Tolerant—but not indifferent. 

In possession of outside interests. 
Equipped with hobbies, skills. 
Objective. 

Willing to give more than receive. 
Open to learning. 

Willing to overlap responsibility. 
Fair. 

Able to handle things directly and honestly. 
Ready to work. 

Able to be loyal and devoted. 
Confident in self. 

Patient. 
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What Must the Institution Do About My Job? 


Clearly define it—showing me where my major responsibilities lie 
and also where I must overlap with other personnel. 

Give me a group of such size and content that I can realistically 
assume responsibility for it and be of help to the individuals. 

Provide me with facilities and materials which make it possible to 
live comfortably and effectively with a group of children. 

Streamline methods of procuring needed supplies, materials, and 
repairs, so that my requests are not held up merely through red tape. 
Offer me good supervision, including orientation when I am new, 
support in trying situations, regular opportunities to discuss my ex- 

periences individually and in groups. 

Keep me informed so that I know what is going on about the campus 
and with the institution in general. 

Provide me with ways to develop as a member of the “team,” such 
as through group meetings of various kinds. 

Offer means whereby I may receive honest recognition and appre- 
ciation for my work and also incentives and immediate goals to work 
toward. 

Provide me with training opportunities on a planned basis so that I 
can grow in my knowledge of my job. 

Offer me adequate pay for my services so that I can be self-suffi- 
cient, pursue my own interests, and make some preparation for my 
own future. 

Give me living quarters which allow for my need of privacy and 
comfort. 

Schedule for me regular time off, so that I can plan and generally 
expect to have such time for personal purposes. 


How Must I Conduct Myself in My Job? 


In obtaining help and guidance in my work, I must follow the lines 
of communication or “channels” which the institution has set up. 

I must settle down to the job in my cottage to the extent that I feel 
content and do not seek constantly opportunities to be on the move. 

I must be able to find satisfactions in daily association with the 
children. 

Also, it is necessary that I maintain outside interests and discipline 
myself to do interesting things outside the institution at regular inter- 
vals. 

As a problem or misunderstanding arises with another staff mem- 
ber, I should seek, often with help of the supervisor, to talk this out 
with the other person and not expend my feelings on to other people 
on campus. 

I must try to continuously evaluate what I am doing and find oppor- 
tunities to learn from others. 
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My job will become easier and more effective if I can develop in- 
terests and skills in working with children as individuals and ina 
group. 

I must seek an understanding of each child—because only with that, 
can I live with difficult youngsters. 

It is important that I be honest with children and recognize when I 
do not have the answers. In general, however, I must feel confident 
in handling my group. 

Best results can be achieved if I am prepared to give and help each 
child in my cottage as he needs it, without playing favorites. 

It is my responsibility to look ahead and plan for tomorrow with 
new ideas, activities, projects available which may be used if need be. 

I must learn to recognize differences in children, so that I can al- 
low for this in my expectations. 

My own schedule should provide time for privacy and for rest. A 
worn-out houseparent cannot do much for children or for herself. 

My work with other adults must include sharing of information and 
joining in common efforts and decisions, even when the latter may not 
be in total agreement with my own ideas. 


Of What Must I Be Convinced? 


To serve in this type of employment, I must have a conviction that 
the goals and objectives of the institution are right and that it truly 
has the capacity of serving and of helping children and their families. 
I must see its worth and thereby know, too, that my efforts day-by- 
day in the cottage and on the campus produce results. 

I must be convinced that every person is worth-while and that his 
differences are as important to him as his conformities. I must 
understand that there are reasons for the other fellow’s behavior. 

I must be confident that, within myself, I have the ability and the 
inclination to help others, for their sakes and not for my own. 


4, A CODE OF ETHICS FOR HOUSEPARENTS 


(From the Chapel Hill Workshop Reports, 1955) 


I. Ethics Relating to One’s Own Personal Life 
A houseparent should: 


1. 
2 
3. 


4, 
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Be interested in children, love them, accept them, and help 
them grow. 

Be a person who can grow himself and who can evaluate his 
own strengths and weaknesses. ; 
Be a good listener, patient and willing to counsel with chil- 
dren and trustworthy with information. 

Be fair, honest, considerate, sincere, courteous, and con- 
sistent. 


. Possess a sense of humor and a willingness to praise. 

. Be able to cooperate with children and other adults. 

. Be a good example in personal and social habits. 

. Seek to maintain the highest standard possible in physical, 


mental, emotional, and spiritual health. 


. Take time for personal relaxation; develop friendships with 


other adults. 


II. Ethics Relating to Children 
A. A houseparent’s relationship to the children in his cottage 
should be that of: 


ite 
2. 


Acceptance of child as he is. 

Love as expressed in seeking to understand the individual 
needs of a child through knowledge of his background; through 
fair discipline, personal attention; as well as verbal expres- 
sion. 


. Helping a child to develop a proper sense of values. 
. Helping a child to make right choices leading to physical, 


moral, and mental well-being. 

a. Physical: Any habit that would degrade physical well- 
being. 

b. Mental and Moral: 

(1) Right attitude toward authority, and acceptance of 
rules and consequential punishment because of break- 
ing them. 

(2) Right attitude toward honesty. 

(3) Help in choice of literature and evaluation of child’s 
relation to his school life. 
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B. His relationship to children in other cottages should be that of: 


: 


3. 


Friendliness as shown by calling a child by name, sharing 
treats and pleasures when possible, and cooperation in group 
work. 


. Trying to keep down jealousies between cottage groups as 


far as possible by conscious efforts on the part of house- 
parents. 
Being careful not to encourage disloyalty. 


III. Ethics Relating to Parents and Relatives 


1. 
2. 


3. 
_is not trying to take the child away from them, but helping 


The houseparent should recognize that the child belongs to 
the family group—regardless of conditions of family. 

The houseparent should keep an open channel between him- 
self and the child’s parents if at all possible. 
Houseparents should help the parents to feel that the home 


them care for the child while they are unable to do this. 


. If parents are prohibited from visiting a child or if, for any 


reason, a separation has been made involuntarily, the house- 
parents should be as understanding, tolerant, and helpful as 
possible. 


IV. Ethics Relating to Co-Workers 
A. Executives 


B. 


¢. 


1. 


Houseparents must have respect for rules and regulations of 
the institution and teach the child that these rules are made 
for their own good. 


. Houseparents should participate in regular staff meetings. 
. Houseparents should have occasional meetings of just house- 


parents. 


. Houseparents should not go over the head of the next in 


authority. 


. A houseparent should feel free to discuss problems with the 


executive and make suggestions for improvement. 


. A houseparent should be a participant in conferences with 


the executive, caseworker, and others about a child before 
he comes to the institution and at intervals while he is 
under care. 


Caseworkers 


1. 


2 


A houseparent should have a good understanding with the 
caseworker, realizing that each one has much to contribute 
and that there should be no rivalry. 


. Houseparents should have regular conferences with case- 


workers. 


Other Workers 


th 


A houseparent should be willing to change his own routine to 
get a special job done. 
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2. A houseparent should be able and willing to delegate com- 


plete authority and responsibility toa relief houseparent. 


3. A houseparent should have consideration for other workers, 


houseparents, music teacher, kitchen management, etc., 
such as letting houseparent know when child has finished his 
work in our cottage or getting pupil to music on time. 


4, A relief houseparent should work cooperatively with the 


regular houseparent but should be free to make his own de- 
cisions according to his best knowledge. 


D. Board Members 


1. 


Houseparents should encourage board members to visit cot- 
tages often to get acquainted with houseparents, children, 
and activities and needs of the home. 


V. Ethics Relating to Constituency and Community 
A. Constituency 
(Constituency is understood to mean those who support us, such 
as religious denominations, community chests, governmental 
bodies, fraternal orders, and individual and group sponsors.) 


A houseparent should: 


iG 


2. 
3. 


é - b 


Help children to become acquainted with those who sponsor 
them and interpret to the children the ideals and the will of 
those who support the home. 

Pleasantly receive those who visit them. 

Be watchful for good and bad effects of visits between chil- 
dren and constituency. 

Use all contacts of society with us to help children to de- 
velop a sense of security and of being wanted. 


B. Community 
(Community is understood to mean those individuals, groups, 
bodies, and institutions immediately about us whose relations 
to us may be other’ than that of material support.) 


1, 


In the case of a denominational home, the houseparent should 
belong to, attend regularly, support financially, and work in 
a local body of that religious order. 


. In a non-denominational home, the houseparent should en- 


courage attendance and participation in a religious program 
of the person’s own choice. 


. Houseparents should seek to know, if possible, the principals 


and teachers of the schools attended by their children. 


. Houseparents should give serious consideration to joining 


and working with parent-teacher associations if at all possi- 
ble within the framework of the institution. 


. Each child’s progress in school work should be noted and 


encouraged. 
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6. The houseparent should encourage children to become useful 
members of society by taking part in special activities of 
the community, such as athletics, choirs, plays, and youth 
service groups. 

7. Houseparents should encourage employment of the older 
children in useful and gainful work in the community as far 
as is possible within the framework of the policy of his in- 
stitution. 
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Part Two 


CHILDREN IN GROUPS 


0. INGREDIENTS OF COTTAGE LIFE 


(Prepared by Houseparent Staff, Virginia Methodist 
Children’s Home, Richmond, Virginia, and A.M. 
Broten, Consultant, Group Child Care Project, 
in Workshops, September 23-27, 1957.) 


For most children, cottage life holds the key as to whether they 
can gain from group living experiences in the institution. Unless they 
find some important needs met in this, their own living unit on the 
campus, they may not be able to make use of the other advantages of- 
fered them in the rest of the program. The houseparent, of course, 
plays a big part in the success of cottage life. Her ability to blend 
skills as a parent and as a group leader will tell the tale, once the in- 
stitution has provided the facilities, the over-all organization, and a 
workable group. 


The Cottage Unit Includes— 


A capable and happy houseparent who works as a member of the in- 
stitution team and is particularly suited to the age group in her care. 

Adequate facilities allowing for the comfort, pleasantness, attrac- 
tiveness, privacy, fellowship, cleanliness, easy maintenance, storage, 
play, and food needs of houseparent and children. 

Children, who in spite of their own troubles and limitations, have 
the potential of fitting together and of living in a fairly congenial way. 


A Child Should Find Here— 


Touches of home life. Furnishings, room arrangement, colors, and 
pictures should approximate what might be found in an average home. 

A place of his own. Bed, closet, bedside table, dresser drawers, 
and desk. Every person requires a place in which he can keep per- 
sonal treasures. 

Affection and genuine concern. This must come from the house- 
parent to him. 

Understanding. Again, the houseparent must be able and willing to 
see and know the child as he really is. 
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Acceptance. He must belong and know it. This will come out of 
attitudes of houseparent and also of the other children. Part of it, 
too, relates to his own efforts in gaining acceptance. 

Protection. He should feel sure that the cottage is a safe place 
for him and that the houseparent can protect him from harm. 

Routine of living in which he has a part. A general sense of order 
and mutual participation. 

Opportunities to confide and to express self and problems. This 
does not suggest “no limits” but rather that the houseparent must be 
available and open for meaningful discussions with the child. 

Interpretations and help in understanding “why’s and wherefore’s.” 
Rules and regulations may need some explanation by houseparent. 
Other matters of concern to child may also come in for attention. 

Spiritual strength. He needs opportunities to share with the house- 
parent and the other children thoughts and ideas regarding God and 
spiritual life. Devotions and table prayers allowing for participation 
by the child are important. 

Training in day-by-day living. He needs assistance and guidance 
in knowing how to care for his own things, himself, the cottage. 

Opportunities to mix with others and opportunities to be alone. He 
may need encouragement or help in finding one or the other. 

Help in finding leisure-time activities or interests. The house- 
parent should be ready to assist him in using free time in a beneficial 
and satisfying way. 

Fair treatment. This includes limits and privileges alike. He may 
not need exactly the same as others—but he needs what can be most 
helpful to him. 

Friendships of other children. He may not have these at the be- 
ginning, but they need cultivation. 

Praise, recognition, encouragement. These must be honestly given 
and thus will mean something to him. Birthdays are a chance for any 
individual to be recognized. 

Sense of responsibility. He should see that the houseparent is re- 
sponsible for him--and that he is responsible to the houseparent and 
carries certain obligations toward his own group and toward the cot- 
tage. This may help to fasten down a restless, confused child. 

Extra fun. Special parties, treats, and projects help to enrich his 
life and mean a great deal as they are interspersed into normal cot- 
tage activities. 

Assistance and encouragement with school work. The houseparent 
may not know all of the answers but should give what help she can, 
take an interest in school experience and study, and encourage him to 
the extent of his ability. 

Chances to relax and act normally. Within reasonable limits, he 
needs to feel he can lounge and relax and express himself. Furnish- 
ings should take this into account, as well as routine and rules of the 
cottage. 
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Place to entertain friends in a relaxed and appropriate manner. 
Limits. In fair and reasonable ways, he needs to have these Set. 
The houseparent must have authority and the confidence and ability to 

follow through. 
A good example and guide in the houseparent. 


Results Come When the Houseparent— 


Listens to accounts of day’s experiences in school. 

Discusses everyday problems and difficulties. 

Shares child’s joy or success. 

Works with children in cleaning house or the yard. 

Plans with children for party they want. 

Suggests and helps with popping corn or making candy: 

Assists and guides with meal preparation in cottage. 

Plans a birthday party for a child in the group. 

Serves special treats by the fireplace. 

Takes walks—especially with younger children. 

Goes on shopping spree with small group or individual. 

Leads devotions in which children participate. 

Plays a table game with some of the children. 

Goes with child to help him face a difficult problem. 

Sets effective limits or even punishes without losing liking for 
child. 

Attends open house at school and observes children’s work. 

Develops interesting discussion at dinner table. 

Provides clean clothing or clean bed. 

Shows respect for child’s parents, relatives, or home. 

Watches a TV show with the group. 

Takes an interest in child’s desire to be attractive. 

Retains sense of humor. 

Cultivates enjoyment in positive interests of the children. 


Separate—But Not Too Separate 


Although the cottage group lives somewhat apart from other groups 
on the campus, it must not be too separate either. Part of the 
strength of an institution for many children is the variety of opportu- 
nities for relationships and activities that it presents. The home base 
for the child is in the cottage. However, he also needs to mingle with 
other adults and children, join in playground activities, share in 
school experiences, receive special counselling and guidance. A cot- 
tage mother knows that she cannot and does not want to stand alone 
with her group. She needs the rest of the staff to add to what she can 
do. Each cottage and each houseparent, therefore, must be an inte- 
gral part of the total institution program and life. 


6. THE VALUES OF GROUP CARE 


(Drawn from Reports by A.M. Broten, Consultant, Group Child 
Care Project, to the Junior Order Home, Lexington, N.C., 
December, 1956, and to Thornwell Orphange, 
Clinton, S.C., January, 1957.) 


Although not best for all children who must live away from their 
own homes, group care when functioning in the best interests of chil- 
dren and families can have special values which may not be found in 
another type of care and which are particularly essential, at the time 
of placement, for certain children. Among these values are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. A wide variety of experiences and opportunities in being with 
groups of other children. When these are properly organized and 
guided, a child may find acceptance, sense of being like other chil- 
dren, comfort, learning experiences, competition and encouragement, 
support, fun, control of own demands and drives, chances to lead and 
be led. In the right dosage and flavor, these can be especially bene- 
ficial to troubled youngsters. 


2. Framework for observation and understanding. Many different 
staff persons working together but in different ways with a child pro- 
vide the basis for coming to a better understanding of the problems 
and needs of the youngster. Each person, working from the same 
frame of reference, can pool information and ideas and goals and 
thus achieve understanding and move toward more effectively helping 
the individual. 


3. Availability of special help. Being prepared and set up to help 
children and families who have special problems, the institution 
’ Knows what to do, how to approach a situation, who to draw on for 
help, how to best mesh together services which are going to be bene- 
ficial. This may mean individual help from a caseworker, teacher, 
nurse, doctor, vocational training instructor, recreation leader, or 
authoritarian person. It may mean on-the-campus help or may de- 
mand services of others located off-campus. 


4. No pressure to form close relationships with adults. Staff mem- 
bers do not rely on each child for affection, appreciation, spontaneity. 
Other children help balance out the living arrangement. There is time 
for individuals to proceed at their own pace. This is very important 
for a youngster who is confused in his attitudes and loyalties toward 
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his own parents and is not ready to form close ties with substitute 
parents. 


5. Presence of many friendly and understanding adults. Because 
there are several adults with whom the child comes in meaningful 
contact, he can usually find someone to whom he can respond. From 
this adult-child response, he can work toward a closer tie with other 
adults and even toward better feeling, in certain cases, toward per- 
sons outside the institution. To achieve this value, the group care 
staff must work together and have conviction about and respect for 
the contribution of one another. 


6. Regularity of the living plan. More so than most private fami- 
lies, an institution must have a certain routine and orderly arrange- 
ment with which each person has a place and a part. Many things 
have to be done in a certain way at a particular time and by some in- 
dividuals. Although there is always a leeway and flexibility, there 
continues to be a framework which remains constant and steady. This 
framework can be very helpful to the confused and disturbed child. 

He gains some security out of knowing that everyone is expected to do 
a job or follow a rule and that physical needs are going to be provided 
for at a regular time or on a regular basis. 


7. Permanency and stability. The buildings, the organization, the 
routine—can offer a jittery youngster assurance that he will be cared 
for, despite his own failings or mistakes. For children who have 
moved about or whose parents have been nomadic, this stability may 
be sorely needed. 


8. Less personal attention. No matter how aware staff members 
may be of the problems, the needs, or the progress of an individual 
child, they are unable to respond to as much of what the child is think- 
ing, saying, or doing as a parent or boarding parent. This can work 
to the benefit of certain youngsters, whose behavior has created is- 
sues and made it impossible, in private family life, for adults to exist 
with them. In group care, certain traits do not wear as heavily upon 
the houseparent who can rely upon other children, at a particular 
time, for affection and response. 


9. Protection. Through its appearance and methods, the institution 
is in a better position to offer protection to children who need to be 
free of pressures, conflicts, upsets, and threatening situations. This 
does not mean over-protection either but recognizes that some boys 
and girls have been unable to progress or to grow because of unusual 
circumstances out of their own or family experience. The institution 
carries a greater stamp of authority than a boarding home, for ex- 
ample, and thus, for certain youngsters and families, may be of ut- 
most service. 
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10. Meeting-ground for parental participation. Because the insti- 
tution does not set up a family-type situation on campus, many 
parents who show capacity for planning and participating and doing 
something constructive for their children may show greater readi- 
ness and willingness to work along with group care staff than with 
other forms of care. Their own jealousy and feelings of inadequacy 
and fears of losing their children are not aroused to the same degree. 
They can gain from observing what the institution does or from de- 
veloping and maintaining a particpating plan. 


In a good group care program, these values are there for certain 
boys and girls and families for certain periods of time. Children and 
their families should be helped to progress, as they are able, toward 
more normal living arrangements. 

The institution cannot be all things to all children. It is unreason- 
able to expect this type of care to provide the following: 


1. A maximum of personal attention and consideration. 

2. Close relationship between child and substitute parents. 

3. Many easy opportunities for family sharing in planning and in 
activities together. 

4, Much privacy. 

o. Un-routinized living. 

6. Unlimited flexibility of hours and permission. 

7. AS much personal recognition and identification as might be de- 
sired. 

8. Sense of values which a child might get in a good home. 

9, Extensive opportunities for normal community relationships. 


There are children who need these benefits more than they do any 
which grow out of the values of institution life. Yet, they cannot live 
at home. For these children who can make a fairly easy adjustment 
in a private home and whose “own family” situation would not compli- 
cate the placement, foster family homes (boarding homes) have been 
developed. 

As time goes on and as we have sufficient good foster family 
homes available, it will be important to continually weigh the values 
of the institution and the foster home placement for a child and deter- 
mine, thus, where a child could best be placed. In most instances, 
this will involve a decision worked out with the “own family.” 


7. HAVE YOU LOOKED AT YOUR COTTAGE GROUP? 
by 
Alan Keith-Lucas 


What is your cottage group like? Is it the kind of group in which 
every child can grow, in which he is free to choose the associates he 
wants, in which everyone is an individual despite his membership in 
the group, in which no-one is left out? Or is your group rigid, or at 
war among itself, or helpful only to a few children who are “in” 
things, while the others stand outside and watch? 

Cottage groups vary in many ways, and for a number of different 
reasons. The personalities of the children and the houseparents, age 
and mixture of ages, facilities for work and play, the kind of leader- 
ship given by the houseparents, all play a part. But one of the factors 
is the pattern of the group itself, its internal likes and dislikes, in- 
terest groupings, cliques, dictatorships, good and bad influences. 
Even the best and most imaginative of houseparents may have diffi- 
culty with some groups that are made up, individually, of pretty good 
children. Sometimes a group may change its pattern quite suddenly 
with the introduction of a new child, or the fact that one has left, or 
that its younger members are now becoming adolescent, and may be- 
come much easier or harder to work with. Difficult children may 
become cooperative or friendly ones unfriendly not because of any 
real change in themselves but because the group pattern is different. 

Have you looked at your group lately and thought about its inside 
pattern? Perhaps it looked like one of the following: 


1. The one-center group, where there is a small number of popular 
or more powerful children who more or less set the ‘tone’ of the cot- 
tage and are liked or envied by the others. This can be good if the 
center group, or ‘nucleus,’ is not too ‘cliquy,’ if it includes other chil- 
dren at times, if it is by and large working with the houseparent and 
not against him, and if there are not children who are shut out, whom 
nobody likes, and who have no part in the life of the group. It can be 
bad if there are too many “left-out” children or “isolates,” if the 
nucleus is organized to keep other children out or to let them in only 
if they will do what the nucleus wants them to do, or if it is too small 
or is directed against the houseparent or the administration. 


2. The two-center group. If there are two centers in your group, 
which can quite easily happen if you have children of different ages, 
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are these two competing groups trying to get the better of each other, 
or are they groups that can live peaceably together, having somewhat 
different interests but being able to share some activities in common? 
Are there children torn between the two groups, or left out of both? 

Is one group really the dominant one and the other a “company of the 
rejected”? Sometimes children who would otherwise be isolates band 
together to form a group of their own and are able in this way to 
counteract the power of a dominant group. 

The houseparent of a two-centered group has a special responsibili- 
ty to be fair to both groups and not to become identified in the chil- 
dren’s minds with one or the other. To favor one group over the other 
is to ask for the formation of an anti-administration group that may 
some day take over the cottage. 


3. The many-centered group. Some cottages, because of their age- 
range or the personalities of the children, always remain broken up 
into little cliques, either warring together or going their separate 
ways. These cottages are hard to live with and do not give children 
any of the advantages of group life. 


4, The “layer-cake” or “stair-step” group. This is really a varia- 
tion of the one-center group in which one or more of the older or 
stronger children become either heroes or bullies to the rest, so that 
the younger children “dance attendance” on them and never form any 
interest groups of their own. 


Groups can also be described as “ingrown” or “outgoing.” Which 
is yours? Does the whole of the children’s interest go to what hap- 
pens in the cottage and the people in it, or are the children free to 
make friends elsewhere as their interests lie? An “in-grown” group 
may be easier to manage, but is it fair to the children to set them 
apart in this way? 

Remember that the only reason for bringing up children in a group 
is that they should have the advantages of group life. These are, first 
and foremost: 


1. The safety of the group—the feeling of being part of something 
bigger than oneself which can share with one the difficulties and 
the dangers of growing up. Adolescents begin dating in groups, 
not singly. A disturbed child finds strength in being with those 
who have had the same misfortunes. 

2. The freedom of the group--the opportunity to choose one’s 
friends, not to be forced to respond to everyone who is part of 
one’s environment, to go at one’s own pace in making relation- 
ships. 

3. The “impersonality” of the group—the sense that everyone will 
be treated alike, fairly and squarely and without prejudice. 
(This should not be confused with routine or unfeeling treatment.) 
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The control of the group—the chance to “rub off the rough cor- 


ners” in one’s contacts with other children. This is especially 


valuable for the child who has had very little chance to learn the 
ordinary niceties of life. 
The fun of the group—the chance to participate in activities that 


can be planned for a group of children. 


Houseparents can do much to improve the pattern of their groups 


by 


10. 


. Understanding the pattern with which they are dealing. 
. Knowing who are the leaders through whom they can get things 


over to the others. 


. Knowing who are their isolates, and whether these children are 


isolates because they are afraid or lonely or because they upset 
the other children. 


. Helping isolates move into the group if they want to by engaging 


them in group activities and sometimes by strengthening their 
confidence in themselves. 


. Being alert to the isolate who cannot make use of group life and 


who would be much happier in some other type of care. 


. Counteracting too strong or too exclusive a center group by 


planning all-group activities or sometimes by encouraging the 
growth of other, balancing groups. 


. Keeping a balance between groups by being scrupulously fair to 


everyone. 


. Introducing new groupings by a wise uSe of room assignments. 


This may mean helping a new group to form by putting likely 
children together or breaking down too “tight” a group. It may 
mean separating children who are too obviously rival leaders. 


. Encouraging children to form relationships with others outside 


their own cottage and thus find their natural interest group. 
Advising the administration, when there are vacancies in the 
cottage, about the ages and personalities of children who might 
fit into the group, or about children who would do better in other 
cottages. 


So often the way in which groups develop are an accident with which 
the houseparent has to live whether he likes it or no. But good group- 
ing is one of the best things that an institution has to give. A little 
thought and much patient work can help a group become helpful in- 
stead of harmful to its members. 

Have you studied your own group’s pattern lately ? 


8. HELPING SLOW AND QUICK LEARNERS LIVE 
AND WORK TOGETHER 


(From the Chapel Hill Workshops, 1957.) 


There are many reasons why a child, although of normal or border- 
line mentality, may be a slow learner. Cottage parents readily spot 
such cases but often do not know how to cope with the problem. In 
order that they may meet the situation wisely, it is necessary for 
them to try to find out the cause or causes which have gradually con- 
tributed to the youngsters’ inability to learn readily. 

Children who are placed in institutions usually have had a series 
of experiences which emotionally upset them to a point where it takes 
great patience and understanding to work with them. The responsi- 
bility for their happiness and well-being is to a great extent placed 
upon the houseparent. Thus, the houseparent becomes a key to suc- 
cessful life in the institution. 

Some types of slow learners are: 


1. The child who has not attended school regularly and failed to 
master the fundamentals for achieving. 

2. The child with low intelligence, who could achieve fairly well if 
the proper care and encouragement had been given in his early 
years. 

3. The child who because of certain disappointments, shocks, and 
poor care has developed blocks toward certain types of learning 
and a dislike toward academic training. 

4, The child who because of persistent failures and defeats cannot 
face up to the competition of the school setting and finds ways 
of covering up or hiding from the situation. 

0. The child who has the mental ability, but, because of the upset 
and change which have characterized his life, is unable to settle 
down to any consistent learning and is too much preoccupied 
with what has happened to him. 

6. The child who is friendly, popular, and anxious to learn but who, 
because of low intelligence, just cannot move ahead and achieve. 

7. The child who is suffering organically and whose mental capaci- 
ties are limited or becoming more limited as a result. 

8. The child who has shown progress but now has lost incentive and 
a desire to achieve and is more concerned about hopes for the 
future or other experiences in her daily existence. 
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9. The child who, though well equipped mentally, has developed a 
pattern over the years of not being open to learning and now, 
even with good help, finds it hard to break down the old pattern. 

10. The child who has, coupled with her problems, a physical handi- 
cap which further adds to the burden which she has to bear and 
may affect her will to learn. 

11. The child who has not received stimulation and encouragement 
and preparation at home for the learning experience and there- 
fore could not keep pace with children in school. 


The child’s previous experiences play a great part in his ability to 
learn. Heredity and environment are the initial factors which deter- 
mine the child’s ability. The destruction of the family unit by divorce 
or death may cause emotional disturbance within the child. Poor 
home environments due to incompatability of members in a family or 
the lack of economic stability often are reflected in the behavior of 
the child. Parents, teachers, or friends too readily expect siblings 
to perform on the same level, thus causing unmeasurable damage to 
one or both members. Partiality shown toward the siblings by the 
parents or the struggle for recognition from the parents may produce 
complications within the family group. 

Separation from family and friends may produce emotional insta- 
bility and, in turn, be reflected in the child’s inability to learn. The 
houseparent must be able to cope with the child during this period of 
adjustment in a new environment. 

The slow learning child often feels very strongly his inability to 
compete with his own age group. He becomes very Sensitive to the 
attitudes of the group and this may lead to frustrations which may be 
acted out in the form of rebellion, aggressiveness, the use of escape 
mechanisms, withdrawing tendencies, etc. If this child is faced with 
defeat again and again, he may try to find escapes from his situation 
by turning to delinquent actions. 

The slow learner in a group may lower the lever of group per- 
formance, temporarily at the least. Very often the other children 
may appear to be cruel to them through actions and remarks. The 
slow child may be ignored, shunned, or picked on by the others in the 
group. This child is a target for those who wish to take advantage of 
others, and they may extract money or articles from them in return 
for promised friendship or small favors. The houseparents must 
ever be on the alert and use wise judgment in handling these situa- 
tions as they arise. 

The amount of time which a houseparent can spend in working with 
the slow learning child will be determined by the number of children 
in the group, how many of them will require special attention, the 
number of other duties assigned to her, and the amount of professional 
help available to her. She is interested in her children to the point 
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that she may be guilty of trying to push the child too fast thus causing 
him to become confused or frustrated. He must be encouraged to 
work in terms of his potential but care must be taken that he is not 
coddled. Houseparents may find ways of complimenting the slow 
learner for achievement or use other ways in which he excels to aid 
him in his classroom work. The child needs encouragement and 
recognition for accomplishments no matter how small they may be. 
Houseparents must use their judgment in working with each child in 
setting up immediate awards and goals for which he can strive. 

The houseparent is responsible for creating an atmosphere within 
her cottage which will help children-with-differences to feel com- 
fortable. The cottage can be an honor for the child where he can feel 
a part of the group and “be himself” and where pressures may be re- 
duced toa minimum. The arrangement and type of furniture should 
be such that he will not feel cramped in his activities. His relation- 
ship to the houseparent must be one of trust, respect, and confidence. 
She must take time to attend to his needs as they arise. Room as- 
signments and the placement of siblings or friends demand careful 
consideration. 

A definite time may be set aside for study periods in the cottage. 
It is not necessary that this be a rigid schedule but one that can be 
varied to meet the needs of the children. These periods should be 
supervised and all children encouraged to take part in them. Children 
who insist that they have no assignments could use this time to review 
or for supplementary reading. Children in institutions often have dif- 
ficulty in finding time to do assignments unless definite schedules are 
set up. Routines are helpful for these children since their background 
training has not taught them to use their time profitably. 

Some houseparents find it better to permit the pupils to study in 
their own rooms; others think it necessary to hold the study period in 
a central location under close supervision. Some pupils study best in 
groups while others study best by themselves. Grouping may be de- 
termined by the similarity of studies or range in grade placements. 
The type of assignments and arrangement of the cottage are determin- 
ing factors in setting up study periods. Houseparents must establish 
the type which best fits the needs of their group. 

There is an element of competition in all institutions regardless of 
the curriculum. Some children cannot accept competitive situations 
due to learning problems. Such children must have special patient 
consideration. Someone has said, “Children are all treated alike orly 
when each is treated in accordance with his needs.” In some cases 
long periods will elapse before the child will show a change in attitude 
or be able to take his place within a group. 

The slow learning child has often met with failure in his academic 
experiences. Due to age and size he has been promoted to keep him 
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with his social group. As a result he is unable to compete on the level 
required and has lost all interest in academic work. The institution is 
then faced with the task of helping him learn the fundamentals. Close 
cooperation between the houseparent and the teacher will be necessary 
in formulating an academic program for this child. In cooperation 
with the school, the houseparent may hold study periods in the cottage 
for the children to do home assignments. Students are encouraged to 
help each other when both may receive value from the experience. 

The helping student should be considerate of the other and be willing 
to help. In mixed cottages older youngsters often are called upon to 
help the young children with their lessons. 

There is often a competitive spirit among houseparents and they 
are quite sensitive to what each thinks of the way the other handles 
certain situations. Each houseparent must think of what is best for 
the individual child regardless of the criticism of other cottage 
groups. Competition is of value if kept within limits and used as a 
wholesome learning experience. 

A child who has poor relationships with adults does not feel secure 
and the learning process will be hindered. There should be a har- 
monious relationship between members of the staff and between the 
chiidren and staff. Each child must be able to identify himself with 
some adult member of the staff, not necessarily the houseparent, in 
order to make a good adjustment. 

The quick learning child who is of concern to us is one who learns 
very rapidly but will not apply himself. This would be a child of aver- 
age or above average intelligence. He may grasp small things quickly 
but become frustrated because things do not move along fast enough 
for him. He may become bored with school and fail to apply himself 
even to the point of failure to learn the fundamentals. This child 
should be encouraged to use his time in activities which will stimu- 
late his interest and learning activity. An institution needs a variety 
of special activities to meet the interests of the children. Every in- 
stitution, however, does not need to develop all the activities on the 
campus but must see that they are made available to the children in 
the immediate community. 

It is important that we find ways of working with differences in 
youngsters. Today we are realizing that the institution cannot gear 
its program to the needs of the normal child and expect all children 
to fit into this pattern. We must not insist that the slow learner be 
fitted into a program geared to the normal child until he feels com- 
-fortable in such a setting. Good houseparents will not set their ex- 
pectations too high for the slow learner and will help him to progress 
at his own rate of learning. 

The caring for children in the institution should not be the responsi- 
bility of the houseparent alone. They must have the help and backing 
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of the entire staff. The slow learning child creates problems which 
make it even more necessary that all members work in close har- 
mony for the best interest of the child. Each staff member must see 
that his work complements the work of another. 

We subscribe to this statement by Morris F. Mayer, resident di- 
rector of Bellefaire: “The good houseparent is the one who is able to 
accept the multiplicity of behavior; who loves children, not because 
he wants to be like them, or because he expects them to be like him, 
but because he sees in every child the nucleus of an independent per- 
sonality; and who tries to help this personality to develop according 
to its own laws and its own needs. He must be patient and must have 
a good sense of humor. He must have a great deal of imagination to 
understand what each child wants, and what each child can use. He 
must get a thrill out of being with children. He must be able to listen 
to the child, to find out not only what is wrong with him but mainly 
what is right with him. He must not give up being himself, but he 
must be aware of the child’s need to be a person in his own right. He 
must be self-assured.” 


9. WHY PLAY ?* 


(Reprinted, with permission, from Young Folks in Homes, 
based on material developed by Jeanne Barnes of the 
National Recreation Association, revised and edited by 
Catherine Weldon, Group Care Consultant, Bureau of 
Child Welfare, New York State Department of 
Social Welfare.) 


Joyous, spontaneous play is so characteristic of childhood that it 
is seldom necessary to argue that children should have the time and 
opportunity to play. Every parent and adult who works with children, 
or who observes them, knows that children must and will play. If the 
time and the facilities are not provided, children will find their own 
time and ways of playing—even if it is necessary to short-circuit the 
firmest adult regulations to do so. 

The play of children is not just aimless, dawdling in which they in- 
dulge for want of something better to do. Their play activities are the 
natural expression of their deepest impulses for growth. Through 
play a child grows in body, mind, and spirit. When he romps, and 
jumps, and climbs, or plays strenuous games, the child is developing 
muscular coordination and is acquiring physical skill. In team games 
and in group activities, where right conduct is essential, he learns the 
rules of social living--cooperation, fair play, and sportsmanship. 
When he paints a picture, makes a boat, or plants a garden, he is 
obeying a deep-seated urge to create, to bring something into being 
with his own hands and his own imagination. If his participation in 
these play activities is spontaneous and unforced, he experiences 
those feelings of personal satisfaction and achievement which are the 
bases of real happiness and contentment. 

It is important to remember that when a child is playing, his per- 
sonality is having its freest expression. He acquires skills easily 
because he performs more wholeheartedly and with less reservation 
than when he is doing something in which he is not so deeply absorbed 
or so naturally interested. He learns good sportsmanship, not through 
abstract teaching, but by experiencing it in his relationship with other 
children. 


*Reprinted courtesy of Department of Social Welfare, State of New 
York and of National Recreation Assn. 
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Importance of Play in Institutions 


The child in an institution has some special problems, and play is 
just as important in his daily living as it is in the life of the child in 
a family home. He does not have the same sense of security and the 
warm affection that accompany most normal family life. He cannot 
roam the neighborhood to find the friends who suit him best. His 
choice is fixed arbitrarily by circumstances and he must usually 
select his companions from among other children in the institution. 

Many times, the circumstances which are responsible for his being 
in a child-caring home have left him emotionally unsettled and with a 
restricted play background. Quite commonly children in institutions 
are found to lack even the elementary knowledge of traditional play 
activities. 

There is overwhelming evidence to show that when children are 
happy in their play, disciplinary problems in the institution are re- 
duced to a minimum. The freedom and joy of spontaneous play goa 
long way toward offsetting the routine, restrictions, and monotony 
which are inevitable in group living. Chores, school work, and other 
duties are performed better, and order is more easily maintained. 

Children and adults both need variety and change in their everyday 
living. If children find adventure, fun, and new experiences in their 
play, a spirit of good feeling and willing cooperation pervades the in- 
stitution. Often a hobby or a play interest has proved to be the most 
effective means of reaching a sympathetic understanding with an un- 
happy or rebellious child whose difficulties, real or imagined, have 
hampered his adjustment at the institution. 

The purpose of an institution is not solely to provide for a child’s 
immediate needs. The child will some day return to the community. 
Anything which will develop his particular abilities, give him a sense 
of security, and make his adjustment to community life easier, is 
within the province of the institution program. 

Vocational training and individual guidance, which many institu- 
tions provide, help prepare the child to earn his own way as an adult. 
But earning a livelihood is only a part of his life. He must also live 
in his leisure hours as an individual and as a member of a group. If 
he has learned how to get along with other children by playing with 
them on a free basis of give-and-take, if he has developed individual 
and social skills which make him a desirable companion, his return 
to the community will be made more comfortably. 

It is because rich and varied play opportunities contribute so much 
to a child’s present development and to his future contentment that a 
balanced recreation program has come to be accepted as an integral 
part of an institution’s services, deserving of the same thought and 
careful planning as his food, his clothing, his schooling, and his re- 
ligious training. 
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Value of Community Contacts 


The rich resources of the community, so essential to happiness 
and development, should be made available even though special effort 
may be required. Whether or not a child is free to join the Scouts, 
use the public library, go to the neighborhood playground or to camp, 
depends to a large degree on the farsightedness of the administration. 
Increasingly boards and staffs, realizing the importance to the child 
of these community contacts, are encouraging and planning for them. 

More and more, children are going out to school, to Sunday School 
and church, to summer camps, to friends’ homes for dinner, to school 
parties and athletic events, to activities at the local Y or similar com- 
munity centers. They are joining Scout troops to which other boys 
and girls from the community belong, rather than having their own 
troop at the home. Institution children are using the public library, 
with their own individual cards. They are participating in the town 
Halloween parade like all the other “kids,” and are doing their own 
Christmas shopping. They are attending the local theaters, making 
the school athletic teams, and participating in many other extracur- 
ricular school activities and community events—all of this as indi- 
viduals rather than as one of a large group from the home. Children 
usually accept such opportunities as an expression of trust and like 
to show the adult they can live up to it. 

It is through these experiences that they will make lasting friend- 
ships, will learn to be comfortable with other children, and will gain 
some idea of taking personal responsibility for their actions. More- 
over, they will come to know their community so that when they leave 
the institution to live in a foster home or return to their own home, 
they will know where to go and what to do in their leisure time. They 
will not run back to the institution every spare minute, as so many 
boys and girls have done in the past because they were lost and 
frightened in the vastness and strangeness of the world outside. 

The child who has always gone to the housemother to get a new 
pair of shoes or a blouse and whoSe only idea of a bank is in terms of 
an envelope marked with his name in the superintendent’s office, may 
find his way around when he leaves the institution, but it is likely to 
be through the costly trial-and-error method. An essential part of 
his experience should be to find out how money is secured, how one 
buys a railroad ticket, how and where to get the best values in clothes 
and personal belongings, and what to do in case of illness, accident, 
or fire. 

Shopping tours provide excellent training. Many institutions allow 
their children to go downtown in small groups, and individually when 
older, to make their own purchases. Suggestions are offered on 
places to go and things to buy but the selection is left to the child. 
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In one institution boys and girls not only go to football games in 
small groups of six or eight with one adult leader, but the various 
groups sit in different parts of the stadium. The group might be any 
neighborhood “gang” brought by the father of one of the boys. Another 
school plans long trips to places of scenic and historic interest. 
Every department takes one trip each year to a different place. They 
have a very happy time, send postcards, buy souvenirs, and come 
home and tell the others about it. The next year each group makes a 
trip to another place about which they have had glowing accounts from 
those who visited there previously. The trips are something to look 
forward to and to discuss all year round. 


Time for Play 


To find adequate time for play in a busy institution program, filled 
as it is with school work, chores, personal duties, and religious 
services, requires very careful planning. The exact amount of time 
a child needs for play is a disputed question. But it is generally 
agreed that a minimum of two and a half or three hours a day is es- 
sential for children from ten to sixteen years of age, and that younger 
children should have as much as four or five hours. 

At least half of this time should be devoted to active, outdoor play. 
The rest may be spent indoors or out in quieter activities, such as 
reading, handwork, table games, music, or dramatic play. Part of 
the older child’s playtime, either indoors or outdoors, should be 
spent in organized team games like volley ball or baseball, or in such 
group activities as handcraft, hobby club, or putting on a play. Each 
child should also have some part of the day alone or in activities of 
his own making. In an institution where opportunities for individual 
initiative are limited by circumstances, this time for free play is 
particularly important. It is one of the child’s best channels for de- 
veloping his capacity for independence and resourcefulness. 

All activities within the institution should be coordinated with the 
school program or other community program in which the children 
participate. All may offer the same type of activity and it is impor- 
tant to avoid duplication or overemphasis in any one area. At the 
same time it can be very interesting and worth-while to take advan- 
tage of carry-over interest, and to offer the children opportunities to 
develop and expand activities opened up to them outside the institution. 

During the school year great care must be taken that school as- 
signments and home chores do not encroach on the child’s minimum 
play hours. Because the values of a child’s play are so much more 
intangible than the results of specific classroom work or assigned 
tasks, it is often a great temptation to cut into his playtime without 
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feeling that the child is being deprived of anything vital to his exist- 
ence. But if the values of play are fully appreciated, his playtime 
will be protected as carefully as his hours for sleeping and eating and 
going to school. 

The playtime of older boys and girls, in particular, must be rigidly 
safeguarded. Those who are capable and willing sometimes serve as 
leaders of the younger children’s play activities. While there is no 
doubt that this service can provide a very good experience in coopera- 
tion and leadership, it should never be allowed to take the place of the 
older child’s recreation. He is still entitled to time and opportunity 
for playing with children of his own age. Shortening his playtime is, 
in effect, penalizing him for his helpfulness. 


Time for Extracurricular Activities at School 


Some thought should be given to the hours that might be needed for 
extracurricular activities at school. A flexible schedule is particu- 
larly important if the child attends a community school. The glee 
club, the basketball team, the parties, rehearsals for special events, 
are all an important part of the child’s school life. Frequently par- 
ticipation in these activities means that a child must remain after 
class or return in the evening or on Saturday. Although his attend- 
ance may necessitate an adjustment in the institution program, the 
social and cultural values of these activities usually justify whatever 
rearrangement of routine may be involved. If a rigid routine in the 
home prevents a child from participating in the after-school program, 
he is apt to be set apart as an “institution child.” 


“In-Between” Minutes for Play 


In addition to the regularly scheduled play hours, there are in 
every day some very precious “in-between” minutes which can be 
filled with interesting play activities. These are the brief intervals 
before and after meals, bathing periods, and other times that are too 
short for any sustained activity. Such periods are often dull or tire- 
some to the children, and they get restless or prankish. 

These “in-between” minutes cannot be filled with activities which 
require long concentration or attention, but the imaginative house- 
parent can make them pleasant for the children by providing for brief 
stories, songs, listening to music, looking at books or magazines, 
playing with puzzles, doing tricks, guessing games, and, best of all, 
just chatting about the exciting happenings of the day. One possibility 
is to have the children congregate in a comfortable room before each 
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meal. Here, after they have washed themselves in readiness for 

their meals, the children have a few minutes to visit with each other, 
to listen to the radio, and to enjoy the relaxation of a comfortable 
living room. The homelike atmosphere of the room has the effect of 
quieting the children so that their behavior during mealtime is calmer 
and more acceptable than it might be otherwise. 

The smoothness and enjoyment of these “in-between” times de- 
pends to a great degree on the physical setup of the quarters used by 
the children. If facilities for eating, sleeping, playing, washing, and 
so forth are on different floors or in different buildings, there is 
more need to move and operate as a group. Some congregate institu- 
tions have used wonderful imagination in rearranging the living 
quarters to provide for more individual activity and movement by the 
children and easier and more casual supervision by the houseparents. 
This kind of arrangement has been called “unit” or apartment living 
and provides each group with space on one floor for dormitory, bath- 
room, and playroom. Most of these plans also provide for meals to 
be served in the unit, either in a section of the playroom or ina 
separate dining room within thé unit. These units are so planned that 
a houseparent in any one room can know and probably see what is 
happening in any or all of the other rooms of the unit. 

When the children live in these small integrated units they tend to 
develop a feeling of belonging and responsibility. Behavior problems 
are reduced because the children are able to move at their own pace 
and to engage in interesting activity as time allows. Mass movement 
and much waiting are eliminated. 

These small group-living units in no way interfere with or mini- 
mize the use of general facilities such as a gym, auditorium, snack 
bar, special arts and crafts rooms, shops, and so forth. 


Holidays, Weekends, and Summer Vacations 


Holidays and weekends bring with them long hours for uninterrupted 
play. These are ideal occasions for extended hikes, excursions, trips 
to state parks, hobby clubs, and for putting on plays and musicales 
for which there may not be enough time on regular school days. As 
much as possible, these days should be the children’s own. Occa- 
sionally they may have to visit a dentist or a physician, or do extra 
chores. But such intrusions on the days specifically set aside for 
play and relaxation should be limited as much as possible. 

Unfortunately, in some institutions Saturday to the children is still 
only cleaning and mending day. Holidays all over the world are fes- 
tive days which provide everyone with a much-needed change from 
the wear and tear of everyday tasks. In institutions there should be 
days for play and fun primarily. 
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The summer vacation affords the opportunity for a different and 
varied play program, balanced between activities that are organized 
and those that are entirely free; between physical and creative play; 
and between individual and group activities. During the school year 
it is necessary to limit the play program to activities which can be 
carried on without interfering with regular classes. The summer 
brings no such limitation. Vacation days are days for joyous play, 
first and foremost. There may be some special home chores to do, 
but they should never be so heavy that a child will not have all the 
time he needs for a richly balanced and satisfactory play life. 

The interest, imagination, and enthusiasm of the houseparent are 
particularly important at holiday and vacation times, whether she has 
the responsibility for planning and carrying out program with the 
group or whether the activity is in the hands of special staff or volun- 
teers. 

The houseparent is primarily responsible for the well-being of her 
children. She should have an opportunity to know of and share in the 
planning for all activities that concern her group. She should know 
where the children are going, with whom, what they will need, what 
the time schedules are, and so forth. This will permit her, with the 
children, to prepare for these days and to be sure necessary chores 
and routines can be taken care of without pressure or undue dis- 
turbance. 

If a holiday or Saturday has to be given over to special chores, it 
can be made a pleasant experience by enlisting the cooperation of the 
children in advance, by planning carefully, and perhaps by ending up 
with a special treat. This kind of day can be satisfying and enjoyable 
if all concerned catch the right spirit about it, and have some fun 
while getting things done. 
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Part Three 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN 


10. THE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN 
What Might a HouSeparent Expect? 


(Prepared by the Houseparent Staff, Oak Grove, North 
Charleston, $.C., and A.M. Broten, Consultant Group 
Child Care Project, in Workshops, October 7-11, 1957) 


On the tips of the tongues of houseparents are details of behavior 
incidents. “Sally was so helpful today. She washed all of the windows 
in her room without being asked.” “Peter threw a rock at his older 
brother and it almost hit him in the eye.” “Three of my girls did not 
come home directly from school. They didn’t arrive until supper- 
time.” “My boys absolutely refused to tell who broke the window in 
the living room.” These examples from various institutions demon- 
strate the impact of actual behavior of children upon our thinking and 
concerns. 

Besides wanting to know how to handle and react to certain acts of 
behavior, houseparents want to know the meaning to the child of what 
has been done. An understanding of this meaning can help the house- 
parent in her approach. Unfortunately, we do not always sense the 
true significance of the action. Neither does the child always con- 
sciously know why he does certain things. We, as staff, can, however, 
train ourselves to be more alert and more ready. 

By establishing a frame of reference including normal stages of 
development of an individual, personality problems often found in 
“placed” children, and phenomena of group interaction, we will be in 
a better position to determine when we should become really con- 
cerned about certain behavior and when we should just handle it as 
best we can and take it in stride. 


From Any Child--We Might Expect: 


Pre-Schooler Strong affection for both parents. 
Ages 3-5 Learns to share love. 
Girl starts to copy mother; boy, the father. 
Moves some of interest from parent to chil- 
dren of own sex. 
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Pre-Schooler Very active and busy. 
Ages 3-5 Wants to know whys and wherefores of every 
(Continued) adult who comes along. 


Wants occasional “babying.” 

Picks up and uses shock words. 

Builds and makes things out of odds and ends. 
Begins to enjoy stories, make-believe. 

Home is too small for energy. 


Early School Age Fairly happy and contented. 
Ages 6-10 Great energy in learning about world around. 

Seeks outlets for physical activity. 

Fights but holds no grudges; doesn’t keep 
moods. 

Cares come readily to surface. 

Collectors. 

Grownups important as providers and pro- 
tectors. 

Tolerates but shows little interest in oppo- 
site sex. 

Competitive but not ready for much pro- 
longed organized activity. 

Rather short interest span. 

Some name calling; greater use of shock 
words. 

Leadership changes hands frequently. 

Holds friends well. 

Sense of industry; wants to do things. 

Wants to achieve at something. 

Likes to pretend. 

Questions adult about intimate and personal 


matters. 
Comparisons of bodies. 
Likes pets. 
Pre-Adolescent No longer as easy going and well-balanced. 
Ages 9-10 Girls May lose some of nicer ways and manners. 
11-12 Boys Loses cleanliness, frankness, dependability. 


May not be as lovable. 

No outer physical changes yet. 

Seeks sex information. Interest in naughty 
stories. 

No particular worry about future. 

Forms cliques. More secretive. 

Increased uneasiness about tie with parents, 
but does not resent or withdraw. 
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Pre-Adolescent 
Ages 9-10 Girls 
11-12 Boys 
(Continued) 


Early Adolescent 
Ages 11-14 Girls 
13-16 Boys 


Late Adolescent 
Ages 15-17 Girls 
17-19 Boys 


Over-obedience toward own friends. 

Not comfortable with opposite sex--alone. 
Boys more aggressive and hostile. 
Recognize girls more but won’t agree to 
interest. Girls heckle boys or show in- 
difference. May act more tom-boyish 
and less feminine. 

In own group, brags about way with opposite 
sex. 

Easily offended. 

Physical restlessness. 

Concept of gratitude seems lost. 

Desire for more than just one friend. 

Likes organized groups of own Sex. 

More sensitive about dressing and bathing. 


Physical changes occurring. 

Demonstrates sense of insecurity. 

Denies importance of parents and adults. 

Tends toward hero worship. 

Wants to be loved and prove own lovability. 

Boys seek achievement, such as in sports. 

Girls seek glamor. 

Very sensitive to criticism. 

Speaks very definitely about opinions. 

Conforms to group styles and standards. 

First—forms close friendship with person of 
own sex; then—moves out to person of 
opposite sex. 

Loud and noisy. Wants others to notice him. 

Wants to speak own mind before listening. 
No harmony. 

Some suppress feelings. Submissive and 
passive. 

Talks about worries with own sex. 

Builds self up in discussion. Interested in 
own prowess or appearance. 

Fusses over rules with parents. Not usually 
a basic revolt. 

Wants confidence and respect of adult. 

Experimentation with kissing and necking— 
often overdone out of insecurity. 


More sure of own identity and place. 
Takes self more for granted. 
Begins again to show more interest in others. 
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Late Adolescent Accepts adult more. Ready for calm discus- 
Ages 15-17 Girls sion of problems. 
17-19 Boys Tends toward more Serious considerations 
(Continued) regarding future planning and preparation. 


Interested in own appearance. 

Wants privilege and responsibility of adult. 

More interested in one person of opposite 
sex. 

Critical of acting-out adolescents. 

More responsible. 

Interested in preparing for a job, making 
money. 

Not same allegiance to group; more indi- 
vidual. 


Listed above are characteristics most usually associated with 
these age groups. It does not, of course, follow that each child pre- 
sents himself this way. However, in the process of growing up, the 
child usually passes along this highway and picks up and drops these 
characteristics until he reaches manhood or womanhood. Behind 
these characteristics are explanations which can show why the child’s 
personality changes at particular points in his growth. Stages of de- 
velopment are important as a frame of reference and not as an exact 
indication of what a child should be doing and feeling and thinking at a 
particular time. 

By studying these characteristics further in the writings of such 
men as Dr. Benjamin Spock and Dr. Arnold Gesell, houseparents can 
put themselves in a better position to evaluate the needs of the chil- 
dren for whom they must care. 


From Any Group of Children—We Might Expect: 


A desire by an individual to be accepted by the others in a group. 

Reaction by several or all of the children toward too much pres- 
sure from an adult. 

Tendency to form cliques or sub-groups. 

True feelings and opinions of one child may be suppressed when it 
is opposite to the will of the leader or of the majority. 

Solutions to serious matters are sought out of group conversations 
and experiences. 

A readiness to follow a natural leader who asserts himself. 

Certain imaginative ideas, standards, and reactions to catch fire 
and spread through the members. 

Expulsion or exclusion of some unacceptable youngsters. 

A willingness to do what is expected by the others. 

Readiness to share own belongings. 
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Sense of strength and power imparted to individuals as long as they 
are with other members. 

Tendency to cover up for other members, even when offended by 
the group. 


There are many other characteristics of groups. They differ, too, 
according to the makeup of the group and the age of its members. 
Younger children use their groups for something different than older 
children. Strength of leadership may vary. Group experience can 
produce both good and bad results for children. We all need these ex- 
periences, hopefully of a good variety. 

The cottage group is a unique type of group. It is an involuntary 
one. Children live together and have a variety of experiences, day by 
day. A houseparent is a leader imposed upon the group. Certain 
special pressures are brought to bear upon the group and its mem- 
bers to conform. Leadership of the group includes some parental 
overtones. 

This means that the tie between group members will not be as in- 
tense as in other groups. It will involve more changes in attitudes 
one toward another. An adult will exercise more control and be able 
to modify normal reactions and actions of the group itself. 

Nevertheless—it is well that the houseparent learn to recognize 
behavior which is a natural result of children being grouped together. 
She can acquire a skill in working with the group by knowing what 
stimulates it or motivates it. Certain behavior may not be as indica- 
tive of a child’s problem as that of the group itself or the leader. 


From “Placed” Children—We Might Expect: 


Fear Of mistreatment or punishment. Of the possi- 
ble loss of their parents completely. Of retali- 
ation for what they believe they have done 
wrong. Of competition with other children. Of 
own thoughts and urges. 


Resentment Toward own parent for neglect and placement. 
Toward the staff or anyone who is going to sub- 
stitute for the parent. Toward own self. 
Toward other children who appear to have 
more. 


Guilt For own part in the breakup of the home or the 
illness of a parent. For the necessity of place- 
ment of the family’s children in an institution. 


Distrust Of own parents because of repeated experiences 
of broken promises and neglect. Of other adults 
who are assumed to act as parents have. Of 
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Distrust other children with whom few satisfactory ex- 
(Continued) periences have been had. 
Conflict In understanding reasons for placement and the 


motives of the parents or of the institution. In 
sensing the roles of a mother and father. In 
accepting the place of authority. In values and 
standards. 


Disappointment In finding real happiness and love at home. In 
knowing personal success. In making friends. 
In competition or in school life. In having 
things go right. 


Lovelessness Unable to care for others. To respond to show 
of affection. Feels so unloved. Suspicious of 
the approach of others. May take advantage or 
want to hurt them. May withdraw. 


Uncertainty Not sure of own worth or identity. Finds it 
hard to make decisions, to accept placement, 
to plan for the future. 


Rivalry Toward brothers and sisters. Toward other 
children who may represent previous conflicts 
at home. Toward anyone who may interfere 
with affection coming from an adult. Unable to 
share. 


Poor Standards In choice of language. In matters of right and 
wrong. In respect for others. In knowing what 
is important. In knowing how to live with other 
people. 


These problems may arise in greater intensity in the lives of chil- 
dren who have had to live away from their own homes and who have 
known upset and confusion in their own homes before placement. 
Some young people have had more benefits in their early experiences 
than others and therefore each one will respond in a different way. 
Many of the characteristic problems that have been listed are inter- 
woven into a child’s personality and cannot be looked at separately. 


Why We Should Know What to Expect 


Important conclusions are reached on the basis of a child’s misbe- 
havior. In order for us to determine the seriousness of what some- 
one has done, we must be prepared to recognize the real reasons for 
the act. Is it part of growing up? Is it a part of the group pattern? 
Or is it a reflection of some deeper mix-up or conflict? 
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If we See the act as a part of growing up, this does not mean that 
we ignore it. To help children through this process, we still may 
have to handle the behavior or the results of it. We still may have to 
set limits or guide or correct. 

If we See the problem as the outgrowth of the group pattern, it may 
be our responsibility to take action on it. We might even find that the 
structure of the group needs some over-hauling. 

If the behavior is tied to a deeper problem of the individual child, 
we-—the individual houseparent and the staff as a whole--must be 
alerted and search out and bring to bear the best help we can find. 

It has been said that the good houseparent is “shockproof.” She 
has learned what to expect in large measure and can take events in 
stride. 


11. A CHECK LIST ON A CHILD’S NEEDS 


(Developed by a Group of Houseparents at John de la Howe 
School, McCormick, S.C. and A.M. Broten, Consultant, 
Group Child Care Project, October 26, 1956.) 


. Does he have some tie outside of the School? 
. Does he have something to look forward to—soon? 


. Does he have something to look forward to—in the more distant 


future? 


. Does he have a special interest? 

. Does he recognize he has certain rights? 

. Does he have some spending money ? 

. Has he been given any credit or compliment? 

. Has he been forgiven? 

. Has he had a chance to talk with someone? 

. Does he have a place for his own things? 

. Does he have at least one belonging that is important to him? 


. Does he have a satisfactory relationship to at least one adult 


here? 


00 


12. WHEN YOUR CHILDREN MAKE YOU ANGRY* 
by 
Maria Piers, Ph.D., and Edith Neisser 


(Reprinted from Parent’s Magazine.) 


Almost every mother has sometimes been shocked to find herself 
“practically furious” with her child, the same child she is sure she 
loves with all her heart. 

What is more distressing, this intense irritation can be produced 
by a relatively minor matter. Something no more Serious than hav- 
ing your thirteen-year-old daughter tell you to mind your own busi- 
ness may prove thoroughly upsetting. 

Literature, painting, folklore, our songs and the very catch words 
we rely on in our conversation, have all combined to play up the in- 
exhaustible quality of a mother’s love. Our world has emphasized 
the kindly patience of mothers to such an extent that even the momen- 
tary absence of patience makes a mother feel she is a failure. It is 
considered perfectly all right, for instance, to say you find your 
neighbors tiresome, or that housecleaning is distasteful to you, but 
you are almost an outcast if you confess to wishing occasionally that 
your children were anywhere except under the same roof with you. 

Mothers themselves are inclined to think that giving birth toa 
child ought to endow them with special patience and kindliness, tire- 
less muscles, and everlasting, buoyant enthusiasm. It would relieve 
the feelings of a great many people if there were a more general ac- 
ceptance of the true state of affairs—no woman becomes more perfect 
because she has borne one or more children! Mothers need the com- 
forting reassurance that their relationship with their children neces- 
sarily partakes of the same fallible and human quality as their rela- 
tions with other people. Not even a mother is all gentleness. 

Since we all have angry feelings, it may be helpful to inquire 
where they come from. Some psychologists claim we are born with 
the capacity to hate, while others maintain that everybody’s resent- 
ments are the results of not getting what we wanted when we wanted 
it in our earliest days. Even the most carefully tended baby fails to 
get what he wants, is “frustrated” many times a day. How do we 
know he just feels like a bath at the stroke of ten each morning? How 


*Reprinted courtesy of Parents’ Magazine, New York. 
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can we tell whether he wants the extra cover we put on? We can’t 
know. Even if we did, it would not always be possible to consider the 
baby’s whims. Even his need of the moment might have to wait. A 
baby has to learn to conform to some extent, but sometimes conform- 
ing makes us angry. We all experienced that when we were babies. 
The anger seems to blow over in a minute or two, but the accumula- 
tion of a great many unavoidable anger experiences lays the founda- 
tion for our hostilities. 

Fortunately, there are also countless times when a baby responds 
to the experience of being loved, and love is “contagious.” Mothers 
or fathers who cuddle the baby are contributing something toward his 
ability to love. Now, it is the very same people, his parents, who are 
making him conform and who are giving him affection. So it comes 
about quite naturally that the baby responds with both anger and love 
to the same individuals. So the “two-way pull” is created in the 
earliest weeks of life. It becomes a combination of responses that 
carry over into and color all intimate relationships at every age. 
Sometimes resentment weighs the balance, but fortunately for family 
life, very often love is stronger. 

Children are able to accept the fact that you can feel two ways at 
once about someone. Scuffling and wrestling and unfriendly feelings 
are entirely compatible to an eight-year-old. 

Adults are puzzled by such behavior, and we have learned to con- 
ceal our mixed feelings. We have learned so well that we even fool 
ourselves. 

A consideration of some spots in which the two-way pull shows up 
at various ages may help us understand it better. 

The experiments in communication that one-year-olds make when 
they are put in the same playpen are not at all subtle. Smiles and 
gleeful gurgles may accompany a blow on the head with a block. 

Sometimes it is feelings about parents that may become mixed up. 
The three-year-old going through the very normal stage of great at- 
tachment to her father will sometimes get angry and actively compete 
with her mother for Father’s attention. But actually, she loves her 
mother and wants to please her, even though she seems to be trying 
to push her aside. Mother doesn’t have to be unduly sensitive to 
imagine that the little girl and her father are a “closed corporation, ” 
and that she is being deliberately shut out. It often looks that way. 
Yet if she understands that, in spite of her jealousy, the little girl 
loves her dearly, she won’t take things too seriously. 

Parents of little girls in primary grades are all too familiar with 
the constant state of ferment in the friendships of six, seven and eight- 
year-olds. When Mary Ellen told her mother indignantly of the out- 
rageous behavior of Ruth who had tattled on her, Mother gathered the 
tearful little girl into her arms and said, “Never mind, you just keep 
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away from Ruth if she acts that way.” Mary Ellen slid off her 
mother’s lap and looked at her with horror. “But Ruth’s my best 
friend, I couldn’t do that,” she explained. 

Little boys carry on the same kind of “on again, off again” rela- 
tions during school years. It was a surprise to one father, who 
casually asked his nine-year-old son, “Was that your friend you just 
had a long confab with on the phone?” when the answer was, “No, it 
was my enemy.” 

These shifting loyalties among playmates can usually be accepted 
with a smile, but there are two situations, in particular, when the 
two-way pull tends to throw most parents: first, in the eternal 
squabble of brothers and sisters, and then, in the chip-on-the- 
shoulder attitude of the adolescent which is always directed against 
parents. Try as parents may to develop an occupational deafness to 
nursery turmoil, they are distressed at what often appears to be a 
life and death battle. Witnessing the ruthless selfishness of every 
young member of the household, they ask in despair, “Will they ever 
be good friends? What can I do to make them like each other?” 

The rivalry between children in the family goes deep, and it is not 
news that this rivalry may start before the new baby arrives. 
Parents sometimes feel guilty because they have not succeeded in 
developing a smoother relationship between their children. However, 
the two-way pull of devotion and resentment (put them together and 
they spell “jealousy”) cannot be avoided. Often, in fact, it serves a 
useful purpose. 

When jealousy shows up as competition between children, we ac- 
cept it more readily than in any other form. Learning about competi- 
tion in the relatively safe setting of home can be good training for 
later life. 

It takes skill and wisdom on the parents’ part to keep competition 
from getting out of hand, for all too often there is an unwholesome 
amount of it. There are some things parents can do to help children 
deal effectively, and quite painlessly, with competitive situations. 

It helps to accept each child for what he is. It is not easy to resist 
the temptation to hold up as an example or even to compare Peter’s 
promptness and sense of responsibility with John’s dreamy, imprac- 
tical, but highly imaginative nature, but the wise parent is on his 
guard against making such comparisons. 

Children born into the same family hardly ever show the same 
talents or shortcomings. On the contrary, every child wants and 
needs to be an individual, unlike any other human being who ever was 
or will be. 

You have probably observed how weary brothers and sisters grow 
of sharing the same interests, toys and company every single day. A 
different program for each child is quite legitimate, and absence 
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makes the brotherly and sisterly heart grow ever so much fonder. 
Temporary relief from a highly competitive situation at home tends 
to produce a more peaceful atmosphere upon reunion. A camp where 
no one has ever heard of your champion swimmer sister may be just 
the thing if your forte is dramatics. Even one afternoon at the 
neighbor’s may tide a nine-year-old over a very black week in which 
the pestiferousness of a six-year-old sister is getting him down. 

Another desirable result of encouraging different interests and 
friends is that while one child is attending a birthday party, the other 
may have Mother all to himself for an afternoon. That is an experi- 
ence which every child needs once in a while, and which parents do 
well to provide even though it may take a bit of maneuvering. Activi- 
ties for the whole family are fine, but they don’t have to be a steady 
diet! 

Our conscientious efforts to treat “everyone the same” may defeat 
their own purpose. It fails to warm the heart of a five-year-old when 
he finds the same number of red, green and purple jelly beans in his _ 
Easter basket as are in his brother’s and sister’s. It would do much 
more to reassure him of his special place in his parents’ affection if 
he had found all the purple beans were his, because Mother or Father 
remembered that purple was his favorite color. Justice and fairness 
are not always the same thing. Justice can afford to be tempered in 
the light of the needs and tastes of each individual child. 

So that the balance between affection and hostility should not be 
weighted always in the less desirable direction, parents can give the 
child, who for the moment needs special attention and love, the extra 
bit of cuddling, or the time to share a secret or a discovery. This is 
no more unfair to the other children in the family than it would be to 
give the boy or girl who was especially hungry a third peanut butter 
sandwich or the one who had a splinter in his finger the care neces- 
sary to remove the Sliver. The other children are not likely to re- 
sent the parental time and attention given in this way, if they feel 
from long experience that they, too, when they ask, will have special 
attention. 

Parents, then, can limit hostility in actual practice by accepting 
each child for what he is, by encouraging diversified interest and ar- 
ranging for occasional separations, by letting each child know he has 
a special place in the family’s affections, and by giving generously 
extra “portions” of affection and attention when and where the need 
appears. 

If you have any doubts that devotion and loyalty, too, play a part in 
the relation of brothers and sisters, watch what happens when the boy 
next door tries to beat up small Steve. No matter how vociferous the 
argument between Steve and his older brother may have been five 
minutes ago, the older brother immediately champions Steve’s cause 
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against the outsider. Or let the other boy suggest that the older 
brother is something less than the best football player in the neigh- 
borhood, and Steve will rise to his defense against all comers. 

Much the same thing holds true of the fifteen-year-old girl who is 
constantly embroiled with her mother. There is an immense loyalty 
to her own family, even though the family may seldom get the benefit 
of it. 

Adolescents are not sure where they are going—figuratively and 
literally. As they struggle toward an independent adulthood, they are 
resentful of any interference with their cherished self-sufficiency. 
At least, they may feel that way today; but tomorrow they may be 
asking for guidance on such a weighty question as whether to join the 
Friday night debating society or the Friday night swing club. 

They rebel against rules and family customs, yet they need and 
want rules and customs, just so they can rebel against them. Don’t 
forget that some rebellion is a healthy symptom in adolescence. If 
there is one thing that outrages a teen-ager more than a “stuffy, old- 
fashioned parent,” it is a parent who doesn’t offer a framework of 
stable values or who acts like an adolescent himself! In any case 
teenagers will criticize their parents. 

Small wonder that parents under these circumstances feel a two- 
way pull. Even if you are the most self-effacing mother who has 
taken gracefully the late hours, long telephone conversations, disor- 
derly closets, not to mention criticisms of your hats and friends, you 
may occasionally expect to feel something less than love for your 
adolescent daughter. 

A mother who recognizes her own hostility will not be tempted to 
pretend she is acting in her daughter’s best interest when she sud- 
denly clamps down on an activity that last week seemed perfectly in- 
nocent. If a mother understands her own feelings, she will not be 
drawn into bickering on an adolescent level. 

“You never will do the dishes.” 

“Why should I do the dishes? I have loads of homework, and you’ve 
played bridge all the afternoon.” 

“I certainly did not. I spent my afternoon mending my formal that 
I let you wear to the dance, and look how you brought it home.” 

“Yes, because you won’t buy me one of my own.” Unfortunately, 
most of us can ad lib this conversation, for it has an all too familiar 
ring. It is usually the result of a lack of recognition of our own 
necessarily mixed feelings toward our teen-age children. 

Psychologists have a word for this two-way pull which follows us 
through life because in babyhood we learned to respond to the same 
person with love and anger. They describe the presence of such con- 
tradictory emotions as “ambivalence,” meaning “the possibility of 
opposite reactions.” If we understand what is happening when parents 
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and children, brothers and sisters, behave inconsistently, we can 
more readily handle our own feelings and help them to handle theirs. 
Understanding can go far toward clearing up our feelings of guilt and 
frustration. If we accept the inconsistent two-way pull as a natural 
kind of human behavior, we can keep it from becoming destructive, 
and even turn it to good use. 


13. BOY-GIRL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE ADOLESCENT 
AND PRE-ADOLESCENT AGE 


(From the Chapel Hill Workshop Reports, 1956.) 


We recognized that boy or girl relationships in adolescence depend 
very much on the concept of father and mother gained in the 0-6 peri- 
od and strengthened in the 6-12 age. In this respect we discussed 
particularly the need for little girls to learn to accept their feminine 
role and that this was done through: (1) being appreciated by the 
father as a little girl; (2) having in the mother a successful example 
of womanhood. 

We recognized that this was very difficult in our setting here be- 
cause: 


(1) children have not had this experience in their own families. 

(2) the lack of a father-person in the institution. Children miss 
fathers in an institution more than anything else, because in 
most instances housemothers take care of the cottages and the 
children do not have the opportunity of substituting a man for 
the missing father. 


Suggestions: 


(1) As many recreation directors and others that deal with the 
children as possible should be men to act in the capacity of 
substitute for the father that is not present. 

(2) Visits to parents are a great help to children at this stage. 

(3) Institutions are very protective of children, especially little 
girls. This may be related to: 

(a) community attitudes—children should be better behaved than 
the normal standard. 
(b) attitudes of housemothers who do not want to share chil- 
dren’s love. 
(c) our own need to be strict through our own mistrust of these 
children who 
are not ours 
we are held responsible for 
we may think of as being from lax homes. 
(d) the large numbers of children that we have to deal with. 


It is important that we attempt to build wholesome relationships 
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with father persons and allow little girls to show affection to a mem- 
ber of the male sex in learning to act in their capacity as a girl. 

Fathers of course are also important to little boys as a masculine 
ideal for them to look up to. Housemothers should encourage possi- 
ble fatherly relationships on the part of staff members and interested 
individual male adults. It is important that the housemother enjoy 
being a woman herself without regarding men as being a dangerous 
influence on herself or her children. 

Looking at the group from 6-12, we noted that this is not an age 
when playing together much is very natural. This is the gang age, 
the latency period in normal boy-girl relationships. Nevertheless 
there are some kinds of relationships which are quite common at this 
time. 


(1) The little girls who tease boys to chase them are then the ones 
who complain when the boy gets into a position where he can 
actually torment the little girl. The girl gains status as a little 
girl through this activity. Her question is “How can I have fun 
and still be a little girl?” 

At this point a father person can serve very well in the ca- 
pacity of making the girl feel proud that she is a little girl. 

(2) Boys at this time torment the girls as a means of gaining 
status or prestige in their group. 


The 6-12 age is often the age in which the boy and girl reject the 
other sex as a whole but may feel affection for one boy or girl in par- 
ticular. There actually doesn’t seem to be any danger in this early 
courting stage but it looks dangerous if we refer to it from our own 
cultural experiences and learning from the time we grew up. It is 
usually on a very superficial level. In the last ten years a big change 
in cultural values on this subject has been noted with children. What 
used to be expressed in the adolescent age has now moved up to the 
pre-adolescent age as cultural patterns have changed. Thus children 
now talk about their “boy-friends” or “girl-friends” at an age at 
which we, as children, did not do so. Actually today’s culture en- 
courages this at an age ahead of the child’s real interest while in our 
youth the culture tended to discourage this expression for some time 
after children were ready for it. 

Perhaps the normal position should lie somewhere between the two 
extremes. This change can possibly be accounted for logically be- 
cause of changed parental attitudes and the emphasis found in comics, 
T.V. and the radio. 


Suggestions: 


(1) Treat the relationship as a semi-serious game. 
(2) Kid a little. 
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(3) Encourage occasional get-togethers. 
(4) Don’t be shocked or think the child forward. 


Help forthcoming in the 6-12 age group makes the road easier for 
the 12-and-over age group. 

At adolescence there is often a big change of personality. We 
group together many of the characteristics attributed to the adolescent 
and resulting directly or indirectly from his growing-up period. They 
are as follows: 


group activity tendencies 
laziness 

“crazes” 

boisterousness 
moodiness 

extremes of changeability 
lack of personal care 
indignation 

shyness 

cliques 

criticalness of adults 
irresponsibility 
awkwardness 

dreaming 

hypochondria 
preoccupation with self (who am I?) 
sense of inadequacy 


Some of these relate to physical changes and are physical difficul- 
ties (awkwardness, laziness). Most, however, relate to the child’s 
conflicting desires between growing up and getting away from the 
family with the desire to remain a small child. We likened the 
adolescent to a runner on first base in baseball who is constantly 
leading off from first base and then scuttling back when the pitcher 
looks in his direction. The adolescent in his extremes may be three 
years old at one time and thirty at another. 

The wise houseparent tries to discover at what stage the adolescent 
is at any one time. 

Lack of personal hygiene may be a way of taking oneself out of 
competition. It has to do with the attitude of: 


(a) I don’t care or why bother? 
or 
(b) I don’t want to compete because I might be hurt (the safety of 
not being in a race) 


Nagging here does not do much good; it merely aggravates the 
situation and pushes the child into competition when he or she does 
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not desire to be at that time. We have to help the boy or girl accept 
his or her role by appreciation, compliments and example. Group 
activity at this point is a safety measure from the child’s point of 
view, as one identifies with the group. The fanciful one-to-one rela- 
tionship discussed in the preadolescence stage is now gone and the 
game becomes much more serious for the child. The child who 
really gets into trouble is the one that has not learned the role of 
man and woman in the family or in the group. 

With girls this may take one of the following forms: 


(1) Withdrawal from the battle (the girl can do without men accord- 
ing to her statement). 

(2) Competition with boys on their own terms (the “masculine” 
woman). 

(3) Aggressive use of sex—exploitation of men (if carried to the 
extreme, prostitution is the final step). 

(4) Acceptance of and enjoyment of the degraded role. 


With boys we are likely to find in extreme situations: 


(1) Withdrawal from fear of woman’s domination (often when boy 
has had only women in the house)—the extremes here are: 
auto-eroticism (masturbation), unnatural interest in small 
children rather than adult girls, homosexuality, etc. 

(2) Attempts to dominate women through brutality, to prove 
masculinity. 

(3) Attempts to satisfy masculine picture of oneself by making 
conquests—the Don Juan pattern. 


To some extent all adolescents “test out” these phases, at least in 
fantasy. They may shock houseparents by attempting these roles. It 
becomes dangerous when the child begins to show consistenly one of 
these patterns. 

We want our children to live normal lives, to be successful as 
men and women, as well as successful men and women. The group 
joined in welcoming additional opportunities for boy-girl contacts 
both in groups and individually. At the same time we recognized that 
there was some reality in the need for an institution to be very care- 
ful, because some of the children have not had the experiences that 
lead to a healthy relationship. 

We discussed the matter of giving sex information. While some 
children need to know the actual physical facts, the majority of chil- 
dren seemed to us to have adequate knowledge but a wrong attitude 
towards these facts. We saw the following as helpful: 


(1) Houseparents who have a healthy attitude toward sex relation- 
ships themselves. 
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(2) Free discussion between children and houseparents as to what 
they liked or disliked in the other sex, with the housemother 

promoting healthy attitudes in this way. 

(3) The example of happy marriages and courtships on the campus 
to counteract children’s warped concept of family life. 

(4) Greater freedom on the part of houseparents to encourage boy- 
girl relationships, to allow boys and girls to spend time to- 
gether on cottage porches or on grounds with approval of 
houseparents on healthy courtship at this age. 


We recognized that it was very important that houseparents pull 
together on this, and that some houseparents were overprotective and 
fearful. Perhaps discussions in a houseparent group would be helpful. 

It might be possible to develop some kind of system such as that 
developed in some church camps in which a group of boys and girls, 
although in separate cabins, are grouped in an activities unit. We 
disliked campus-wide rules about boy-girl relationships and thought 
that as housemothers became recognized as real leaders of their 
cottages more should be left to their sense of what their children 
could be trusted with. 

We thought that informal talks about boys and girls or information 
about sex came best when children were working with the house- 
mother on projects—ironing, etc.—rather than in formal sessions. 
Houseparents must remain calm and refuse to be shocked, so to 
speak, in order to help the children solve their problems. It must be 
remembered that we cannot help children make up for the things that 
already have happened but we have to help them live with reality and 
with their own problems. They have to come to terms with these 
problems in order to move towards a stable existence in their daily 
lives. 
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14. “DEAR MR. SUPERINTENDENT”* 
by 
Martin Gula 


(Reprinted from The Child, June-July 1950.) 


I was talking at the dinner table with six boys ranging in age from 
16 to 20. Three were going to high school; the other three were 
working at various jobs. All had been living in various children’s in- 
stitutions up to a few months before, and were now living in a big 
city at a boys’ residence, which I was managing. 

We talked about institutions—about the food, about the rules and 
restrictions, the cottage parents, and the superintendents. I men- 
tioned the possibility of my directing a children’s institution, and my 
hopes of developing a good one. When I spoke of my intention to ask 
people for suggestions to help make my institution the best possible 
one, Freddie interrupted with the question, “Why don’t you ask us?” 

I did. I asked the question: “If your superintendent had asked you 
to name the 10 things you would want most in your own institution, 
what would you have asked for?” 

The boys got together at a table. Freddie was the “secretary,” 
and wrote as the others talked: 


“Dear Mr. Superintendent: 


“If you had ever asked me, I would have liked to say, ‘Please 
may I have-—- 


‘1. A bed of my own. 

‘2. Not too many boys in the same room with me. I never feel 
alone. And not too many big boys who are bullies and get away 
with it. I like to be alone sometimes. But you always made us do 
everything in bunches. 


*Reprinted courtesy of Department of Health Education and Welfare, 
Children’s Bureau, Kathryn Close, Editor Children, Washington, D.C. 
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‘3. A few shelves nearby, where I could putter with my airplane 
or stamp book before I went to bed. 

‘4. A closet nearby where my own clothes could be kept. 

‘5. A cottage mother who loves me like a mother. I don’t mind 
if she’s tough, if she’s fair. And not too old so she can’t have fun 
with us once in a while. And she should look for the best in us 
kids, not the worst all the time. And she should have snacks with 
us and laugh with us like Mrs. X used to do. 

‘She should like our parents even if they don’t come to visit, 
or only come to give us things. And she should have some time 
every day to be alone with me, even if only for 5 minutes, please. 

‘6. A cottage father who likes us kids, not a guy who’s busy 
fixing his car all the time and won’t even let us stand around to 
see how he does it. 

‘He should take us out once in a while to something special 
like a college football game or a hobby show or something. Who 
doesn’t mind if we yell sometimes and break a chair. And he 
should be like old Mr. Y. He was old, but he always had fun with 
us and he was fair and he never had much trouble with us kids 
like the other cottage fathers. 

‘And he shouldn’t complain about the caseworkers and the 
superintendent and the food. 

‘7, Nice meals like we know kids have in their own homes. In 
my institution, whenever we saw beef stew we knew it was 
Wednesday. And we were always right. The girls used to say that 
the cook only knew how to make seven things, one for each day of 
the week. 

‘And we don’t think it’s fair for the grown-ups to eat differ- 
ent things—except coffee. 

‘And why weren’t the girls allowed to sit at our table once 
in a while, sort of mixed up? 

‘8. A chance to be with the girls and learn how to dance and 
have fun. Now we go to the “Y”, and all we do is stand by the door. 

‘9. A little workshop that could be open most of the time, where 
we could make things that we wanted to make—or a place to make 
a model railroad, like Georgie, here, says he made in his home. 
Or a place to have magic shows for money—selling tickets, and 
everything. And sometimes a chance to go out with the other kids 
in town and not feel we were different all the time. 

‘And sometimes a chance to go to town alone and feel I was 
like everyone else walking around. And maybe go to the Main 
Street movie instead of our movie in the auditorium all the time. 
And join the “Y” hobby club in town. 

‘10. And last—you told us we could only write the first 10 
things—a better chance to find out about our folks when we’re in 
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institutions. When they don’t come and don’t write and don’t call, 
we get worried. Especially the little kids and the new kids. 

‘And that’s what was good about the social worker. She saw us 
once in a while and sometimes we could find out things.’ 


“Yours truly, 
Freddie, Leo, Lefty 
Georgie, Jackie, Bill.” 


15. THE PARENT’S PART IN PLACEMENT 
by 
Alan Keith-Lucas 


(Excerpt from a talk given to the Florida Group Child 
Care Association, September 1956.) 


There have been, as I see it, three stages in the way in which in- 
stitutions have looked on the parents of children. Their first impulse 
was to ignore them; to discourage them, if you like, to consider their 
work well done if the institution could replace the parent both physi- 
cally and psychologically. These ideas, let us say, came from a 
positive feeling on our part—our protective feeling for children. But 
this protectiveness proved inadequate. Only a very few institutions 
are still at this stage in their thinking. 

Then, those who worked with children began to realize that parents 
were—what shall I say—necessary evils in a child’s life. That is, 
they were frequently a nuisance to the institution, but if the child was 
to grow normally—and sometimes if he was to be able to accept insti- 
tutional life at all—his parents had to be taken into account. This led 
to a good deal of encouragement of parents, both for practical and for 
idealistic reasons. It led even to the welcoming of parents and to 
their use by the institution for the child’s good. Many institutions 
today have arrived at this point and many are untiring in a most 
praiseworthy effort to preserve family ties. 

But this philosophy is not, it seems to me, enough. Parents are 
not simply useful if somewhat capricious aids to institutional adjust- 
ment or to normal growth. There is developing in this country the 
beginnings, at least, of an understanding that the placement of a child 
may be more than a matter of providing a child with a substitute, or 
even a better way of life. Placement can be a process that can help 
a dying family take a new lease on life. It can be an experience 
through which the whole family grows and gets back on its feet. 

It can be, I say. It often isn’t. Let me say something about the 
conditions under which this growth can or cannot take place. 

A parent has, for some reason, been unable to fulfill his complete 
parental role. Something has gone wrong in his relationship to the 
child or in his relationship to life itself. He asks, or the Court re- 
quires, that he give up for the time being a very important part of his 
parental responsibility—the physical care of his child, its training, 
instruction and discipline. 
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Now this can be the occasion for the parent to divest himself of all 
responsibility. After all, what he has been through has been both an 
unpleasant and a discouraging experience. He may feel too that hav- 
ing lost apparently indefinitely the most obvious part of his parent- 
hood—the physical care of his child—the little bit he has left to him 
isn’t worth the keeping. It isn’t pleasant to face the fact that someone 
else is doing a better job with him. It isn’t pleasant to be allowed, or 
even encouraged by a nice kindly institution, to visit or to write let- 
ters. I think that many parents have felt this way and have, as a re- 
sult, drifted out of their children’s lives in a cloud of frustration, 
pique, and discouragement. Or they will fight the situation blindly 
but effectively, with unkept promises, appeals to the child’s loyalty, 
so that the child is forever living in one place and trying to live in 
another. And often this is our fault. 

But being relieved of the necessity of providing physical care can 
work in another way. It can be a challenge to a parent—both a chal- 
lenge and a crutch. It can be an opportunity to learn to be a parent 
again by trying one’s muscles, as it were, on the limited bits of re- 
sponsibility that do fall to a parent in an institution, free from the 
overwhelming problems of full parenthood. Just as one who has 
broken a leg learns by taking little, restricted steps again, so a 
parent who isn’t strong enough for the whole job can learn again what 
it means to be a parent through visiting, through providing financial 
support, through being consulted about his child’s welfare, through 
providing vacations, while his child is away from home. 

He can do so, however, only under certain conditions, of which the 
most important seem to me the following: 

First, that he have a definite status, a definite and understood set 
of responsibilities and rights while his child is under care. This, 
moreover, should be arrived at either by agreement or as a matter 
of law. It can’t be something given him out of the institution’s bounty. 
That is why the U.S. Children’s Bureau recommends the use of definite 
terms to indicate the responsibilities that a parent gives up and re- 
tains when his child is placed. The bureau calls these responsibilities 
“legal custody” and “guardianship of the person,” the first of which 
goes to the institution, the second of which the parent keeps. The 
terms are, I think, open to question since lawyers have their own fre- 
quently divergent ways of defining these two powers, and sometimes 
even use them interchangeably. What is important, it seems to me, 
is the clear recognition that the parent who has lost physical posses- 
sion of his child is still entitled to rights and, perhaps more impor- 
tant, still is held responsible for his further actions. 

Along with this must go, however, the agency’s help. This help 
consists among other things of keeping the parent clear and aware of 
how he stands--what he can do and how he can do it. It means helping 
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him make use of the institution’s policy. It involves, of course, help- 
ing him with his feelings about the whole experience. It includes en- 
couraging him when he shows signs of becoming responsible and--yes, 
I will say it--being tough with him when he won’t. 

By being tough I do not mean taking punitive action. I do mean, 
however, helping him be aware of what his defection is doing to his 
children and how it may make it impossible for the institution to help 
the child all it could. I do mean not letting things rock along year 
after year with a minimal sort of contact between parent and child. 

This, I think, is the chief danger of halfway believing in parents, 
that we should indulge them by letting them believe that a minimal 
sort of contact-—-a letter three times a year, an unkept promise to 
visit, a token financial payment—is better than nothing at all. It isn’t. 
If that’s all a parent is willing to do, then he ought to be helped to 
realize that what he is doing is insufficient--that he is shirking his 
basic job. I do mean, therefore, asking him, with all the help that you 
can give him, to choose between accepting his responsibility or de- 
ciding to give it up. I do mean even bringing the matter up for de- 
cisions in the courts if necessary, not on the ground that the father 
(if it be a father) is inadequate, depraved, or unworthy to care for his 
children (which he isn’t in any case doing) or that our study of his 
past actions shows him to be rejecting or immature, but that he has 
decided not to fulfill a responsibility which the law has placed on him. 
For this is, in the last analysis and except as we are dealing with the 
mentally very sick, a matter of decision. More and more, as I have 
worked in this field, I have been impressed with how similar are the 
cases which come to us by voluntary placement and those in which the 
court has had a hand. I am even going to suggest that the majority of 
parents who lose custody of their children by court order, after good 
work by a protective agency, do so in accordance with their own in- 
expressible, but nevertheless heart-felt, wish for which, however, 
they cannot take responsibility. They may struggle against their wish 
and be angry that it is granted, but the wish is there all the same. If 
you want to test this out, try telling a parent--and meaning it—that if 
he cannot become more responsible he will have to take his child back. 

On the other hand, the decision to give up cannot fairly be made un- 
less the parent has something concrete to give up and until he has 
been helped to look at the situation in all its ramifications. That is 
why I have some reservations about the laws that are currently being 
introduced in many states to make it possible to terminate parental 
rights if a parent fails to maintain contact with a child in placement. 
The laws could be a great use, but only, it seems to me, if they are 
used as a supplement to something like the division of parental powers 
that I have suggested and only if the parent has had the opportunity to 
try out the experience of being a partial parent with adequate help 
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from the placement agency. Anything else smacks of depriving a 
parent of rights that he never knew he had or of punishing him for our 
neglect of his part in the process. Until we make it truly possible for 
a parent to have some pride in what he can do for his child in the in- 
stitution, we cannot blame him if he falls down on the job. And this 

is impossible if we start by believing him a bad parent, by analysing 
his past performance under stresses and strains we can hardly 
imagine. I believe very strongly in the possibility of human growth 
and decision when the chips are down and when there is help avail- 
able. I have been fooled too often ever to want to choose for another 
what his choice should be. We do not let a sick man die without 
medical help because he “ought to get well” without our help. We 
ought not to do the same thing to a family. 


16. WHAT DO PARENTS MEAN TO OUR CHILDREN ? 


(Adapted from the Chapel Hill Workshop Reports, 1957.) 


I. What a child can expect from his parents: 


II. 


III. 


A. 


B. 
Cc. 
D. 


B. 


Non-possessive love that assures him of his worth, and helps 
him to overcome his feeling of being bad when he is hurt or 
punished. 

A sense of identity or belonging. 

Knowledge of right and wrong. 

Training in skills. 


What happens when this is not given: 
A. 


Child has a sense of badness. Takes responsibility for break- 
down in family. Fears and distrusts relationships. 

Child continually seeks love from own parents even though 
parent is unloving. The worse the parent is the more devoted 
the child is; in fact, the less love there has been the more the 
child will tend to seek it and reject substitutes as competition 
for his own parents. 


. Child may identify right and wrong with his parents. Right is 


what parents do and any attempt to tell him different appears 
to him as criticism of parents. 


. Child idealizes parents especially if kept away from them. 


This makes a difficult situation for houseparents. When we 
protect that type of child from his parents we are preventing 
him from facing reality. 


The agency’s expectation of parents: 


A. 
B. 
Cc. 
D. 


Regular visiting. 

Being available for consultation. 
Financial support. 

Support placement with the child. 


. Major problems with parents: 
A. 


Indifferent parents. Before we condemn the parent, we should 
understand what he has been through and how easy it is for 
him to feel that further effort is not worthwhile. 
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Parent who promises and does not fulfill. This very often 

comes out of parents’ guilt for what they have done to child. 

We contribute to both kinds of parents by— 

(a) Granting them access to children as favor rather than right 
and duty. 

(b) Stressing consciously or unconsciously our own superiority. 

(c) Emphasizing rights without duties. 

We should require of the parent that he decide how much of a 

parent he wants to be, whether he intends to be responsible 

and, if not, whether he can free child for adoption. It is harm- 

ful for children to have only a little bit of parent. Families 

can sometimes learn to live together again through their ex- 

perience in the institution. This is an often neglected source 

of help for parent. Many parents can be good part-time 

parents to children when they cannot be good full-time ones. 

Placement may be a chance for family to re-learn relationships 

and emerge stronger. 


V. What we need to do to help: 


A. 


B. 
C. Help child face separation not through consolation or protec- 


Q Aa ww Oo 


Encourage children to know their parents and be realistic about 
them. 
Encourage parents to act responsibly to children in foster care. 


tiveness but by indicating-- 

(a) Our understanding of the child’s sorrow. 

(b) Our acceptance of the inevitability of what has happened 
(not false promises). 

(c) Assurance of our help and presence. 


. Be aware of when child is troubled about parents and can talk 


to caseworker or ourselves. 


. Being “a very present help in time of trouble.” Sometimes all 


we can do is to suffer with the child. 


. Being sure that our own love is, as far as possible, non- 


possessive. 


. Recognizing that we, as “supplementary” parents, cannot be 


parents but do have to take a great deal of a child’s feeling 
about his own parents. 


. Knowing that we cannot “make up” to a child for his inadequate 


or unloving parents but we can help him live with the situation 
and succeed in spite of it. 


. Helping a child through our own realistic appreciation of his 


worth. 


. Allowing a child to find relationships with whom he wants to on 


campus and not necessarily with us. This opportunity is one 
of the great advantages of an institution. 
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. Encouraging child to keep in touch with his parents through— 


Phone 
Cards at holidays—parents’ birthdays 
Invitation to special activities on campus 


. Trying to be unbiased in our own Opinion about parents. 
. Always being warm and courteous in receiving parents of chil- 


dren—but being careful at same time not be become involved. 


N. Asking parents or having the child ask the parents for photo- 


graphs of themselves. 


17. WORKING WITH THE CASEWORKER - 
Four Case Situations 


(From the Chapel Hill Workshop Reports, 1957.) 


Three houseparents and two caseworkers discussed their respec- 
tive roles in regards to four case situations presented by the moder- 
ator. Although the situations were in one sense fictional, they were 
based on actual occurrences in the experience of the participants. 


I 


Jimmy, 8, is allowed to go out with his father on Sundays pro- 
viding that the father takes him to church. One Sunday evening he 
comes back and tells the housemother that he went to church. 
Later, she hears him boast to his friends that “Ma B.” thinks he 
went to church but he went fishing instead. When the housemother 
taxes him with this, he admits it but says that his father thinks 
going to church is silly, since “God‘never done nothing for us.” 
He agrees with his father. 


It was agreed that Jimmy’s reaction was due to his loyalty to his 
father rather than to any lack of faith in the Deity. While some mem- 
bers of the group began by feeling that this was not a very serious 
matter and could, perhaps, be overlooked, it soon became apparent 
that Jimmy’s behavior was symptomatic of a conflict of loyalties and 
would have to be handled if he were ever to accept placement fully. 

It was agreed that the housemother might justifiably take up with 
Jimmy the difficulty that ensued from his telling the housemother one 
thing and his friends another, but that it was the caseworker’s job to 
talk with his father and perhaps with Jimmy himself about what his 
being in the home meant to both of them. The group struggled here 
with the role of the caseworker but finally saw him as being involved 
with the whole question of why Jimmy was in the Home, where he was 
going from there and how he could make use of the experience. While 
the housemother had a duty to handle matters of discipline in her 
cottage, she could not get involved with this as she was part of 
Jimmy’s conflict between his own and his temporary parental figures. 
It was suggested, in the course of the discussion, that houseparents 
would be faced with behavior arising principally from three different 
causes: 
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(1) Normal problems of growing up; she is best fitted to handle 
these herself--in fact, that is what she is there for. 

(2) Problems arising from feelings about separation from own 
parents; she cannot become too involved because of her part in the 
picture with these problems which the caseworker is there to 
handle or to help her with. 

(3) Problems arising from warped or damaged personality; with 
these the help and sometimes the direct activity of a psychiatrist 
is needed. 


While no problem is altogether due to one or the other cause, this 
might serve as some indication of who else on the staff should be in- 
volved. 


II 


Dora, 14, has not heard from her mother for a number of years 
and has often told the housemother that her mother has gone off 
with another man and doesn’t care anything for her. The house- 
mother has always sympathized with Dora in this and has told her 
that she hopes that Dora will rise above her mother’s standard. 
One day Dora’s mother appears at the Home and the caseworker 
telephones the housemother that Dora is to come to the office. 
Dora refuses to go and throws a temper tantrum when the house- 
mother tries to insist. 


In discussing this case both houseparents and caseworkers took 
issue with what their colleagues in their own profession had done. 
The houseparents thought that the housemother’s attitude to Dora’s 
mother was basically critical and that Dora might have been helped 
to see both the positive and the negative in her mother. The case- 
worker came in for criticism from both professions for not preparing 
Dora for the sudden meeting with her mother. It was agreed that it 
would be better to ask the mother to come back at another time when 
the caseworker had been able to discuss this with Dora. Some ques- 
tion was also raised about the way in which the caseworker apparent- 
ly presented her request to the housemother. Dora and the house- 
mother might have other plans for the afternoon and this should have 
been taken into account. 

There was considerable discussion in the group as to what the at- 
titude of the houseparent and caseworker should be if, after discuss- 
ing the matter with the caseworker, Dora still refused to see her 
mother. While there was some sentiment for acceding to her feeling 
in this respect, others felt that a fourteen-year-old could not really 
be allowed to make such a decision. The caseworker might have of- 
fered to be present at the meeting if Dora wanted her to be there, but 
Dora’s mother is still her mother and Dora must face up to this fact. 
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I 


Bob, 12, is known to the houseparents as a moody, difficult child 
and they are concerned that he seems to be getting even more an- 
tagonistic towards them and the rest of the Home. One day the 
housefather asks Bob to help him. The boy turns on the house- 
father, cursing and calling him dreadful names. When the house- 
father orders him up to his room, he takes a baseball bat and 
breaks the windows on the stairs and in his room. 


In this case, it was agreed that the housefather would have to 
handle the situation expediently, at least until order had been re- 
stored. Some houseparents wanted to call in the caseworker as soon 
as possible thereafter. This led to discussion of the way in which 
caseworkers are all too often used to try to straighten things out 
when they have come to a point where the houseparent cannot handle 
them. It was agreed that this was almost an impossible situation for 
both houseparent and caseworker, and that the child would find it very 
difficult to use help under such circumstances. The group felt that, 
in order for the caseworker to be of use to the child and to the house- 
parent, there would have had to be a continuing working relationship 
in which the two worked together while things were going smoothly as 
well as when they were going badly. 

The caseworker should have a real part in every child’s life, not 
only as the person who admits him or Keeps in touch with his parents 
but as the person who discusses with him his feelings about what is 
happening to him in the institution and the plans made for him, such 
as vacations and changes of work or cottage assignment. The house- 
mother was identified as the person who is concerned with questions 
such as: “What do I do today?” “What is acceptable behavior here?”, 
as well as in the more immediate problems of daily living. The 
caseworker is concerned with questions such as: “Why am I here?” 
“What will happen to me after I am here?” “How long will I be 
here?”, and “Can I bear to be here?” Bob, through his behavior, 
might very well be asking the last of these questions. 


IV 


The housemother takes Jenny, 9, downtown to buy clothes. For 
some reason Jenny is unbearable, creates a disturbance in the 
store, is rude to the salespeople and tells everyone in a loud voice 
that this isn’t her mother but an old woman who is paid to look 
after her. In desperation the housemother takes Jenny into the 
ladies’ lounge, where they are alone, and spanks her soundly. 
Jenny behaves after this but on returning to the campus Jenny 
goes straight to the caseworker and tells her that the housemother 
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beat her “right in a store” and pleads with the caseworker to be 
moved to another cottage. 


The question here was not whether the houseparent was right in 
spanking Jenny but what the caseworker should do with Jenny’s com- 
plaint. In this respect, it became clear that the caseworker, even if 
she should disapprove of what the housemother has done, must allow 
her the right to have taken this action unless this was forbidden by 
the administration or unless it had been agreed, in a staffing of 
Jenny, that on no account should Jenny be punished in this way. Even 
if it were an unallowable action, however, the caseworker must still 
help Jenny accept what has happened and what this means to her feel- 
ing about the housemother and the institution, rather than sympathize 
with the child or criticize the housemother to her. She need not de- 
fend the housemother, either, but must uphold her position as house- 
mother. It was suggested that she needed to help Jenny see that, 
whether it was good or bad, certain actions on her part might provoke 
spankings. She should accede to the child’s request for a transfer 
only if, after careful consideration and work with the child, it seemed 
impossible for the child to work with this housemother. 

This discussion helped to dispel the idea held by some that the re- 
lation of caseworker and houseparent could be compared to that of 
doctor and nurse. While something of this relationship may be neces- 
sary in a treatment institution where very exact plans may have to be 
made for a seriously sick child and the housemother asked to carry 
these out, in the normal institution for dependent children the house- 
mother carries responsibility for day-to-day discipline. The case- 
worker in this case could not anticipate or envisage the stress under 
which the housemother would be put by Jenny’s behavior. 


Part Five 
TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE 
18. TEACHING RESPONSIBILITY AND APPRECIATION 
TO CHILDREN 


(From the Chapel Hill Workshop Reports, 1956.) 


Among the primary duties of the houseparent is that of instilling 
within youngsters a sense of responsibility and appreciation. Since. 
these two terms are so closely related, in fact, greatly overlapping, 
they were considered together, as well as separately, in workshop 
sessions. 

In their living with groups of children, houseparents have recog- 
nized these problems in areas of responsibility and appreciation: 


a3 


10. 


Efforts and goals for the individual child appear to be influ- 
enced by the past experiences of the child before coming to the 
institution. 


. There is a lack of carry-over of responsibility from the insti- 


tutional life to normal community life. 


. Some children, through care given in the institution, seem to 


become over dependent on the institution. 


. There is a tendency to give children too much in the way of 


material things and to make too many decisions for them. 


. There is over-emphasis on supervision and routine in some 


groups and this affects the development of responsibility in 
children; in other groups there is too little. 


. There is a lack of ability and incentive among older boys and 


girls to plan for the future. 


. Irresponsible parents may strongly influence children during 


their stay in the institution. 


. Children do not show appreciation for what is being done for 


them. 


. Poor staff relationships and poor community contacts are fac- 


tors making it difficult to train children. 
Irresponsible individuals within a group have a marked effect 
on the group as a whole. 


Our ultimate goals for the children are to prepare them so that 
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when they return to the community, they will have the ability to: 


Associate with other people and form wholesome friendships, 

Conform to the rules of society, 

Have some insight into their own problems and to organize their 
own lives, 

Handle normal and difficult situations, 

Show thoughtfulness and concern for others, 

Find jobs, shop set up and maintain a home, find community activi- 
ties in which to participate, 


and to have the ambition and purpose to attain these goals. 

To understand what is expected in the area of appreciation it is 
necessary, first, to ask ourselves, “What do we expect of those under 
our care?” Appreciation is both tangible and intangible; it may be 
held within or it may be expressed verbally, in writing, or by action. 
Houseparents will hasten development of appreciation by setting ex- 
amples, by helping children to feel more self-respect, and by giving 
children opportunities to feel a part of program and planning. When 
appreciation is evident it will become contagious and grow, thus in- 
stilling thoughtfulness within the child and giving him a sense of ap- 
preciation. 

In our institutions youngsters can be helped toward the desired 
goals by these measures: 


. Provide personal belongings and a place for them. 
. Provide sufficient privacy. 
. Encourage courtesy (by children and adults). 
. Be a good listener. 
. Give the child a voice in planning—such as 
Activities 
Meals 
Rules 
6. Recognize accomplishments and work well done. 
7. Provide opportunities for participation in decision-making. 
8. Plan some activities which are open for selection. 
9. Establish allowance program. 
10. Furnish opportunities for older children to earn money. — 
11. Give intelligent guidance in the use of money. 
12. Give approval when it can be honestly given. 
13. Use close supervision only as it is helpful. 
14. Where possible, encourage participation in community life. 
15. Allow for group discussion concerning policies and rules. 
16. Where mutually desirable, encourage children to help one 
another. 
17. Make tasks and jobs as interesting and meaningful as possible. 
18, Choose jobs which are appropriate in terms of ability and inter- 
est. 


Oe & De 


19. 
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Teach the older boy or girl skills in 
Finding a job 
Discovering community resources 
Establishing and maintaining a home. 


. Develop pride in appearance and cleanliness. 
. Work along with children. 
. Emphasize the importance of health planning, such as in mak- 


ing and keeping medical appointments. 


. Make cottage life more attractive by occasionally changing 


routine and arrangements. 


. Make spiritual life meaningful through active participation in 


religious activities. 


. To help children accept placement, adopt workable relation- 


ships with parents or relatives. 


19. BEHAVIOR HAS INNER MEANING* 


(Reprinted from Aggressiveness in Children by Edith 
Lesser Atkin, A Child Study Publication, 1950.) 


Growing up and becoming an independent cooperative member of 
society is never a smooth-flowing process. Each period in a child’s 
life has its stumbling blocks for healthy emotional growth; and from 
time to time children will show strain through increased hostility or 
in other ways. 

This does not mean that one should complacently brush off all of a 
child’s difficulties as a phase he’s passing through. If his trouble- 
some behavior persists too long, or seems senseless, the wise 
parent seeks expert advice from a trained counselor, just as she 
would go to a doctor about persistent and unexplained physical symp- 
toms. For example, a child who bites others should have stopped 
doing this before he is three or four years old. Most children be- 
come toilet trained before this age too. Senseless behavior is typi- 
fied by the somewhat older child who, though he has an ample supply 
of toys or spending money, persistently steals; by the child who lies 
continuously when the truth would serve just as well; or by the child 
whose fears or other feelings are characteristically out of all pro- 
portion to the realities which arouse them. 

An eleven-year-old girl, for example, refused to go to school be- 
cause her teacher had given her a low mark on a composition. 
Threats of punishment were of no use. A counselor, gaining her 
confidence, learned that her low marks were not the real cause of 
her unwillingness to go to school. It took many interviews to reveal 
that she had a secret fear that her mother, recently returned from 
the hospital with a new baby, might die; she felt she must remain 
constantly close by to protect her. All of this girl’s confused feel- 
ings about her relation to her mother, her distorted ideas about sex 
and birth, had to be thrashed out before she could behave normally 
again. 

Sometimes the source of a child’s trouble may be found in his im- 
mediate life situation. A bullying youngster may have a domineering, 
overstrict father whom he fears and resents; being afraid to express 
his feelings against the parent directly, he takes it out on the neigh- 
borhood children. In another child, bullying may be traced to weak, 


*Reprinted courtesy of Child Study Assn. of America, New York. 
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overindulgent parents who give in to his every whim so that he comes 
to expect the same kind of subservience from playmates. 

Sometimes the root of the trouble lies more deeply buried. For 
example, a youngster may bully other children because of hurt feel- 
ings left smoldering after some earlier experience when he felt him- 
self deprived of his parents’ affection. He may have been afraid to 
show his feelings at the time, and swallowed them instead. Now he 
takes out his buried grudge on smaller children without realizing 
what he is doing or why. This may be too deep a problem for parents 
to deal with themselves, and may require the help of a professional 
counselor. 

It would certainly ease the task of parents, teachers, and others 
who come into close contact with children, if it were possible to pre- 
scribe a specific remedy for each and every behavior disturbance in 
children. But, as we have seen, the causes of children’s behavior are 
both complex and highly individual. The same behavior may mean 
one thing in one case and something else in another. In one child, 
stealing money from his mother’s purse may not be stealing at all. 
Not yet having learned the fine distinction between mine and thine, he 
takes the money, having seen his mother do so, to get something he 
wants. Another child, perhaps, deliberately steals because he wants 
to buy candy for the children in the neighborhood whose friendship he 
craves, and knows no other way of getting. Still another child, with 
money of his own in his pocket, may steal from his mother’s purse 
as a symbolic way of taking from her the love he wants yet feels he 
doesn’t get. 

Helping children grow to wholesome maturity involves much more 
than applying formulas or rules. Helpful guidance can be given only 
when there is sensitive understanding of what a child may be saying 
in acts instead of words. Behavior has inner meaning. Children’s 
actions, which to their parents often seem willful or naughty, are 
their way of responding to inner drives and outer pressures. Three- 
year-old Sally still sucks her thumb. To her mother, this may be 
merely a disgusting habit. She tries in every way to break her child 
of it. To Sally, however, this is a way of getting release from ten- 
sion, comfort for her vague feeling of insufficiency. Billy’s tantrums 
whenever his parents go out for the evening may seem to them like 
willful tyranny intended to keep them at home. But this may be Billy’s 
way of saying, “I’m afraid you’ll go away and leave me forever. I 
want you to stay near me so I’1l be sure you love me.” To tie Sally’s 
hand in a mitten or put bitter-tasting stuff on her thumb, or to spank 
Billy or leave him alone in a room to cure him of his tantrums, only 
intensifies the unhappiness, increases resentment, and fails to meet 
the underlying need these children are expressing. 

If parents understand what a child is trying to say by his behavior, 
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they have taken the first step in helping him feel less hostile to the 
world. The child does not know why he acts as he does. All he 
knows, if he thinks about it at all, is that he feels tense or anxious or 
fearful or angry or hurt. If parents recognize and accept a child’s 
feelings as natural, helping him at the same time to control his ac- 
tions, he will make progress. 


20. WHY WON’T THEY BE NEAT ?* 
by 
Evelyn Emig Mellon 


(Reprinted from Parents’ Magazine.) 


When Ann was a crawling baby her greatest fun came from scurry- 
ing across the kitchen floor to the vegetable bin, pulling herself up- 
right, and spending fifteen or twenty minutes with the onions. One by 
one, she would take out an onion and finger it, chortling joyously, 
then cast it from her in a widening circle. 

If great-aunt Julia chanced to call during this performance, she 
would look a little disapprovingly at the littered floor, and ask, “How 
are you ever going to teach her to be neat, if you let her make such 
a mess?” 

Ann’s mother would reason: “She has twenty minutes of fun doing 
this, and it only takes me two minutes to put them all back again.” 

By the time Ann was three, it looked as if Aunt Julia might have 
been right. The playroom was usually a confusion of toys. Certain 
child-training authorities said, “Have your child pick up his toys 
every evening, helping if possible.” Ann’s mother tried, but the pick- 
ing-up ritual was beyond Ann’s understanding, and the little girl had 
a sturdy resistance to boredom. Her mother soon decided that a 
pleasant relationship was more important than a routine of neatness. 
She changed her technique to “Oh, what a messy room. Can you help 
me put the toys away?” Sometimes Ann could, and did. Mother 
wangled as much help as possible, but kept the occasion light and the 
responsibility for neatness in her own capable hands. 

When Ann was ten, her bureau was a horror. Ann never threw 
anything away; she stuffed it into the already crammed bottom drawer. 
At school, her teacher would sigh, “Ann’s desk is always in disorder.” 

Ann was a dreamy child, somewhat withdrawn. “If she’d been a 
good-natured, happy-go-lucky,” her mother explained in telling this 
story, “I should probably have tried harder to concentrate on neat- 
ness. But somehow I was convinced that she really had an orderly 
nature, and I was afraid that if I harped too much on neatness she 
might retreat into old-maidishness.” 

But even Ann’s mother was surprised, as well as delighted, at the 


*Reprinted courtesy of Parents’ Magazine, New York. 
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vindication of her insight when, at twelve, Ann suddenly became a 
model of neatness. Every article in her bureau had its place. She 
threw away a lot of the “junk” she had been saving for years. She 
began to be interested in clothes, and by fourteen—the age at which 
her mother told this story—both her wardrobe and her room were the 
neatest in the house. 

Lucy’s story ran differently. Her mother had a profession as well 
as a family. Intelligent and gracious, Lucy’s mother said, “With my 
two jobs of running an office as well as a home, I simply had to have 
order. I tried to drill neatness into Lucy from babyhood, and she re- 
sisted with all the insouciance a lively child can show. Night after 
night I stood patiently over her while she picked up her toys. She 
was called back inevitably to hang up her clothes. Yet nothing seemed 
to make any impression.” 

It wasn’t until college days that Lucy finally discovered that neat- 
ness had its place. 

Two case histories are never enough to make a point, but these 
two true stories may point a moral and a consolation to the parent 
who is sighing wearily over the disorder that children seem, so often, 
to leave in their wake. 

Neatness may be a delightful quality, and exceedingly comfortable 
to live with, and “Order,” says the old maxim, “is heaven’s first law.” 
But, like virtue, order is only valuable as it comes from within. It 
is a quality of the mind and of the spirit, and it requires a certain 
maturity. It is a way of life which each person must acquire for him- 
self. 

Neatness is like seasoning in food—what we want in a character is 
just the right amount. We all know the too-neat individual, the fussy 
housewife, the exacting old maid. The finicky male is just as bad, or 
worse. Overzealous toilet training, psychiatrists tell us, is one of 
the influences which sometimes results in the too-fastidious indi- 
vidual, doing considerable damage to the personality. What we want 
is a cooperative sense of housekeeping which will inspire our children 
to Keep themselves and their possessions in an orderly way. 

The goal is not impossible of attainment, but first we should try to 
analyze and understand this objective. Both cooperation and house- 
keeping are adult achievements. They are the last steps made by 
man in his progress toward becoming civilized. In helping our chil- 
dren toward adulthood and civilized housekeeping we will do better if 
we realize the steps that, as children, they usually take in between. 

Some temperaments take more naturally to order than others, and 
all of us have had some measure of orderliness thrust upon us. The 
first contribution we can make to an encouragement of orderliness in 
our children is to surround them with an orderly house. The small 
child who regularly sees his clothes picked up, and who habitually 
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“helps” mother hang up his belongings without conflict over the proc- 
ess, is getting an introductory training in neatness. Accustomed to 
it, he may feel uneasy if clothing is left in an untidy heap on the floor. 

Between two and three, many children go through a phase of cling- 
ing rigidly to schedule. The same person must put on Johnny’s bib, 
take him for his walk, put him to bed, day after day. Susie must sit 
in the same chair, wear the same shoes, hug the same dolly. Daddy 
is asked to tell the same story over and over. 

This is an age when mother can take advantage of the beginning of 
a pattern of neatness. “Now let us get the room all nice and clean 
before daddy comes home,” or, “before we have supper.” Such sug- 
gestions help to make a routine and a cooperative activity of the 
clearing up. 

Before a child is five or six it is too early to expect him to take 
over complete responsibility for any of these activities. The initia- 
tive and the routine have to be mother’s, but if she can set the pattern 
and see that the routine is lightly but regularly followed, she is taking 
an important step in the right direction. 

As always, there are practical measures that help. The familiar 
advice about low hooks which a child can reach is always good. How 
would you like to have to climb on a chair every time you hung up 
your coat? A string of spring-snap clothespins hung tautly across a 
closet door is a fine device for hanging up mittens and mufflers. 

There should also be regular—low cupboards shelves and boxes— 
in which a child can store his belongings. And there should be praise, 
light but appreciative, for the orderly act: “How nicely Dicky’s wash- 
cloth is hung up.” “What a neat room Dorothy has,” with the empha- 
sis put on the accomplishment, rather than on the child. 

Before they go to school, most children find nothing more fasci- 
nating than helping mother with the housework. Emptying ash trays, 
collecting wastebaskets, washing and drying dishes and helping make 
beds keep them occupied and also familiarize them with housekeeping 
routine. The mother who is smart makes use of all the cooperation 
She can get. 

And yet, however well you may have trained your child in habits of 
order, the chances are a hundred to one that as he reaches preado- 
lescence your work will seem to have gone by the boards. Did Billy 
hang up his pajamas when he was four? Now they lie in a heap on the 
floor. One sock dangles from a chair, the other is a wad in a corner 
of the bureau. Galoshes stand in the middle of the front hall rug. 

He can never remember where he left his baseball, or what he did 
with his schoolbooks, or on what day he was to take his music lesson. 
If you mention any of these things, he doesn’t hear you. If you insist, 
he is aggrieved. 

“I taught him so carefully to hang up his clothes,” mother wails. 
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Or, “Mary was so good when she was little.” Either the house is con- 
stantly filled with discord, bickering and confusion or mother puts 
away the untidy belongings herself. 

What can we do with children at this age? Do they all act like this? 
Most of them do. One psychiatrist calls the preadolescent age a 
period of “loosening up,” a time of disorganization of personality. 
The youngster who a year ago was docile, obedient and considerate, 
turns into a noisy whirlwind, and sets out belligerently to lead his 
own life. Was he orderly and receptive to suggestions? His days and 
his mind are now a merry-go-round. His only interest is in his peers. 
The requirements of home are to be ignored if feasible, by-passed if 
at all possible. School has been a long six-hour day of routine and 
repression. When Johnny comes home his only thought is play, play, 
play. He has so much lost time to make up. He cannot be bothered 
with caps or rules on piano practice. 

The psychiatrist who analyzes this disorganizing period for us is 
encouraging, too. He tells us that there cannot be effective growth 
without it. In some children the transition may be graceful and easy. 
In many it is turbulent. In all, if the period is successfully weathered, 
it results in an awakening of the borning individual who is responsible 
to himself and able to look out for himself. 

It isn’t so hard to take Teddy’s or Jane’s careless indifference if 
we can understand what is behind it. With most parents, the chief 
anxiety is a fear that if they do not “bear down now,” the child will 
get out of hand as he moves into adolescence. This is not an inevita- 
ble result. On the contrary, the parents who are understanding, who 
relax their own requirements in many matters, while clinging firmly 
but quietly to a few essentials, have a much better chance of being 
able to meet and guide the adolescent on a footing he can accept. 

What shall we do, then, with the disorder the preadolescent leaves 
in his wake? We may attempt mildly to civilize him, but we shouldn’t 
be surprised if we don’t succeed at this stage. The main thing is to 
live with him. A gentle but persistent, “Larry, please hang up your 
cap,” is more likely to be followed gracefully on occasion if it isn’t 
too frequent. And the number of times the cap is not hung up remain 
about the same. 

It isn’t that children don’t appreciate order. They do. Mikey, the 
personification of deshabille, walked pensively into the house, dropping 
his windbreaker on the living-room chair, and remarked wistfully. 
“Gee, the Bartons have such a beautiful house; much nicer than ours. 
It’s so clean, the living room hasn’t one single thing out of place.” 

“Did you play in the living room?” asked mother, picking up 
Mikey’s windbreaker. 

“Oh no,” replied Mikey, albeit unconscious of irony. “The Barton 
boys aren’t allowed to play there!” 
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With the greatest control mother said nothing. But she hoped that 
some day Mikey would see the importance of helping to maintain the 
neatness he admired—though not to the extent of never using the 
living room. 

There are tricks that help sometimes. Mrs. Edwards has a 
“pound” into which go all mislaid articles. It costs a penny to re- 
trieve one. If Tommy has to pay a fine every time he leaves his 
skates in the kitchen, if Mary loses soda money in reclaiming her 
babushka, belongings do tend to get put away with greater frequency. 

Sometimes there is a psychological basis for the disorder. 
Dorcas mother was “nearly driven frantic” by the twelve-year-old, 
who came downstairs for school every morning with an unwashed 
face that Dorcas was able to explain, in a momentary flash of self- 
enlightenment, “because I really wanted to be a boy, and boys never 
wash, you know.” Helping a girl or boy adjust to his sexual role aids 
in the progress toward maturity from which real order springs. 

Barbara’s mother was dismayed because Barbara, fourteen, re- 
fused to make any effort to keep her room in order. Then mother 
heard her remark one day that she “hated” her room because it 
looked so “cold.” Mother started on a campaign of redecorating. 
The campaign hit a snag over wall-paper. Barbara didn’t want the 
kind that mother wanted at all. Suddenly mother realized that what 
the girl wanted was frilly femininity. “And why shouldn’t she have 
it?” mother thought. Rose-covered paper was ordered and the room 
was charming. Barbara, glowing with pride, took to keeping it im- 
maculate. 

There are tricks for living with careless preadolescents. Perhaps 
the best trick of all is a moderate and an orderly mind which sees 
some disorder as an evidence of growth, and endeavors to channel it 
and to live with it until maturity and orderliness arrive. 


21. DISCIPLINE* 


(Reprinted from The Why and How of Discipline, by Aline B. 
Auerbach, a Child Study Publication, 1957.) 


What Is Discipline? 


If you ask parents, “What is discipline?” you’ll get a variety of 
answers. “It’s making a child behave,” some will say. Or, “It’s 
teaching a child how to act,” or “It’s making him learn obedience.” 
Or more specifically, “It’s punishing Jack if he doesn’t do what I tell 
him to, when I tell him to.” 

Their words seem to imply that children need to be punished in 
order to learn, and that they will learn only when something unpleas- 
ant happens to them. 

Yet, if we look more closely, we see that youngsters often learn 
best without being directly taught. They get their clues from the be- 
havior of those who care for them. Even a small child knows when 
you are pleased with him, and when you are not. He knows this by 
the look on your face and the tone of your voice, by the way you help 
him with his sweater, or put his plate down in front of him. 

Children of all ages give up many things they want to do or have, 
in order to win and keep their parents’ approval. They do this with- 
out knowing it themselves. They learn what to do and what not to do 
from the very love their parents give them. 

Parents seldom recognize how much of this adjustment goes on 
quietly every day, and how a child’s pleasant feeling of being accepted 
and approved smooths the way for his learning. 

In order to learn, a child needs, first, the freedom to grow, to find 
out for himself, to become independent. He must have the chance to 
explore the world around him, and to experiment with all kinds of 
activity at his own pace. For this he needs help and encouragement 
from his parents. 

And second, he needs control. He needs to know that there are 
limits to what he can do, and must understand to some degree why 
limits are necessary. For this, too, he needs his parents’ help. 

With encouragement and direction, children can accept the stand- 
ards parents have for them and gradually take over these standards 
as their own. This is how children learn to decide for themselves 
what is right or wrong, and eventually to develop self-control. 


*Reprinted courtesy of Child Study Assn. of America, New York. 
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And so, in time, discipline becomes self-discipline. 


The Why of Discipline 


If you ask parents, “Why must we have discipline?” the answers 
will probably run like this: “Because the children get out of hand if 
you don’t. They make everybody mad at them and at us.” “They up- 
set everything in the house and they don’t learn anything.” “Children 
who arent’ disciplined at home make it hard for a teacher to do her 
job. They try to see just how much they can get away with.” “Chil- 
dren have to learn early that they can’t always have their own way. 
Otherwise they won’t be able to get along in the world later on. 

But discipline has other and deeper meanings. We want children 
to learn to think and act independently. Yet in this civilized world, 
no one can always do exactly as he pleases without regard for others. 
A child needs to learn what he can do safely and what he can’t, how to 
respect other people and gain their respect, and how to use his end- 
less energies in constructive and satisfying ways. 

Eventually, he has to learn to give up some of his impulsive, 
childish ways for more grown-up behavior. For only through self- 
discipline will he be able to get along with himself and with others 
and do his best in life. 

But control at first must come from the outside, from his parents. 
A child needs this control, not for the convenience of adults but for 
his own sake. He is unhappy with a parent who admits, “I just can’t 
do anything with Jimmy.” He feels uncomfortable when he knows he 
is “getting away with something,” or is given too much freedom. For 
children develop more fully and peacefully when they know what is 
expected of them; they grow in self-confidence when their parents 
give them a steady background of attention and affection and guidance. 

Whether they are three or eight or fifteen, children feel better 
when they know the standards their parents are setting for them and 
can count on their parents to help them live up to these standards. 


The How of Discipline 


There is no set formula for parents to follow in helping a child 
learn through discipline. More important than any rule is the atmos- 
phere in the home—a way of living in which children and parents be- 
come a close-knit group, working things out together with friendliness 
and good feeling, even though there may be moments of bickering and 
irritation. In such families, both parents and children know that there 
will be ups and downs, difficult times and rewarding ones. With this 
point of view, parents can find their own way and their own answers 
for themselves and their children. 

But there are some basic ideas to guide them. First and foremost 
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is the idea that parents are likely to succeed best if their attitude is 
that of friend and helper, rather than that of dictator or punisher. 
For children need love and approval as much as they need food and 
clothing and shelter. 

The more a child feels loved and appreciated for himself, the 
more readily will he accept reasonable limits. He may not give in 
easily; there may be tears and wails, but in the long run he will bet- 
ter accept a “no” if he is sure that, in spite of it, you are on his side 
and want to help him. On the other hand, a child is likely to balk ata 
request, no matter how reasonable it may be, if he feels that the per- 
son who makes it is critical or not really interested. 

Of course, children are bound to do some things of which their 
parents disapprove for good reasons. When this happens, children 
have to be helped to understand that what they are doing—or have 
done—is not acceptable. For this is how they learn. 

Often they already understand better than you think. A stony 
silence and tight lips may mean more than any spoken words. And 
so it is better for parents not to hide their feelings. You won’t want 
to explode or burden your child by talking about every little annoy- 
ance. But on important issues, you’ll help him know where he stands 
if you tell him how you feel as clearly and quietly as you can, and 
bring the issue out into the open. 

Remember, though, that it’s easy for a child to be confused—to 
feel you disapprove of him if you disapprove of something he has 
done. He needs your help to understand that, while you don’t like his 
behavior, you still like him. It isn’t always easy to make this dis- 
tinction clear, but he will sense it from the way you voice your dis- 
approval—and from your willingness to drop the issue, once it has 
been met, and to pick up quickly your usual friendly give-and-take. 

Nothing is more devastating to a child’s self-esteem than to feel 
that he has lost your love because of something he has done. With 
your help, he comes to realize that your disapproval does not mean 
the end of the world: that it is your way of guiding him, and really 
grows out of your love for him. 


22. PUNISHMENT--WHY, WHEN, HOW, AND BY WHOM ? 


(From the Chapel Hill Workshop Reports, 1955.) 


We agreed as a group that all children need punishment at some 
time, and that punishment is an expression of concern on the part of 
the adult for children. Children expect to be punished if we love them. 
There are two types of punishment, namely, punishment which has as 
its purpose moral and safety training, and what we call the group- 
necessary punishment which makes it possible for us to live together 
in a group situation. Although we recognize that children present 
three types of problems—normal problems of growing up, problems 
of separation from home and family, and personality sickness—all 
children, in fairness to the group as a whole, must be subject to 
group-necessary discipline. We recognize that this punishment may 
not always help the individual child, but for the good of the group 
there must be some consistent discipline. 

Most of our moral training punishment relates to problems of grow- 
ing up. We recognize that ordinary methods may not be applicable to 
problems of separation and personality sickness, and that where 
these are a big factor, we need the help of the caseworker on the 
psychiatrist. It was the feeling of the group that some balance can be 
maintained between meeting children’s needs to be treated alike and 
their need to be treated individually if we recognize that group- 
necessary punishments are in general the same for all and that moral 
training is an individual matter. We think in terms of a cottage hav- 
ing first a system of automatic rewards and punishments, relating to 
such matters as work, cleanliness, noise, etc. We feel there is real 
value in the children participating in, and establishing such a system, 
and in agreeing to its terms. Secondly, the cottage must have indi- 
vidual punishment which must be used rarely but effectively. 

We feel that the houseparent should be chiefly responsible for in- 
dividualized punishment, and that she should not have to send her 
children to the superintendent except on very rare occasions. At the 
same time, we recognize that the children, themselves, have some 
feeling for the participation of the superintendent in moral situations. 
(This came from a study of one-hundred children’s attitudes toward 
punishment.* We are not sure how much these children wanted to get 


*This brief study, at present unpublished, was made in preparation 
for the discussion by the consultant to the group. 
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to the superintendent and how much they wanted to involve a man in 
concern for them. We do not want children to get the idea that they 
must be bad in order to get a man’s attention.) As long as house- 
parents maintain a reasonable, kindly relationship with children they 
should not be bound by rules regarding discipline. However, house- 
parents must keep to their own job and not use the child’s family or 
threat of removal as disciplinary measures. Houseparents may need 
help and advice about discipline, but basically, the responsibility is 
theirs. We also believe that the person in immediate control of the 
children should take the responsibility for group-necessary punish- 
ment, and should not have to refer a child back to the housemother 
for discipline. Supply housemothers, recreational directors, work 
supervisors, and others should take care of their own discipline, and 
not refer the child to the housemother. The housemother, however, 
owes these people support just as she expects support from them, 
from the executive, and from the social service staff. 

Referring again to the study mentioned above, we found that chil- 
dren are not so much concerned about the method of punishment, but 
the feeling behind the punishment—whether or not it is fair. Older 
boys apparently resent time-consuming punishments, and, by and 
large, children do not believe in paying money and doing extra work 
except where these relate very definitely to what they have done. 
Otherwise, they are not particularly interested in “making the punish- 
ment fit the crime.” 

Quite a bit of time was devoted to the discussion of spanking. We 
are definitely opposed to too frequent use of spanking and, of course, 
to cruel forms of whipping. We do not think much of a housemother 
who carries a paddle around with her. Spanking is too valuable a 
form of punishment to be used carelessly. We also recognize that it 
is too personal a form of punishment to be used except where there 
is love and respect on both sides. We saw from our study that it is 
the most remembered punishment, both favorably and unfavorably. 
We also feel that it should be offered only as an alternative, or after 
consistent warning. It should not be used as a last resort, but when 
it is used, it should be for its own value. We do not feel that there 
should be a maximum age for spanking, but that it should be used 
with great thoughtfulness for adolescents, since these children are 
so much concerned with personal relationships and a sense of their 
own individuality. 

We recognize that part of the value in punishing children is to re- 
duce their anxiety and help them put themselves straight with the 
world. On the other hand, some punishments increase the child’s 
anxiety. It is our conviction that most of the children for whom we 
care, need to have their anxiety reduced rather than have it increased. 
As one writer has said, being placed away from home is “akin to 
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death, carrying with it anger, despair, disillusionment and a deep 
sense of badness.”* Therefore, we have some feeling in favor of 
short-time, definite punishment. We feel there is value in “cooling 
off” periods when tension is high, but, providing the housemother is 
a basically secure and patient person, there is some value in an oc- 
casional expression of righteous indignation. This not only helps the 
child recognize that there are limits to the patience of adults, but it 
may really help the housemother’s feelings and make her more able 
to cope with the situation. The housemother does not need to have a 
feeling of guilt when she “blows her top,” so to speak. After all, 
adults have rights, too! 


*Inez M. Baker, “Uphold Rights of Parent and Child,” The Child, 
August, 1948. 


23. POSTSCRIPT 


(From Child Behavior, by Frances L. Ilg and Louise B. 
Ames, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1955.) 


How then, would we summarize briefly the advice which, in our 
opinion, the child specialist can most helpfully give to the parent? 

First of all, it would be that you must have confidence in your own 
judgment. For all the advice and help you may get from outside, in 
the final analysis you are the one who has to carry out the techniques, 
put the theories into practice, give the loving care. You are the one 
who has to deal with your children, day in and day out. Therefore 
you have to do the things which work with them and which feel com- 
fortable to you. Remember that each child, as well as each family 
situation, is unique, and that no general rule works for everybody. 

Remember, too, that though there is a great deal which you can do 
to help your child live up to his best potentials, it is not all up to you. 
And when things go wrong, it is by means necessarily your fault. 

Your child will behave as he does largely because of the kind of 
person he is. Many things about him—his physical size, his general 
level of intelligence, even many of his basic personality character- 
istics—are not within your power to determine. The answer for bet- 
ter or worse, lies within his organism. Your responsibility is to 
guide and to understand him—not to try to change him. 

It is here that the child specialist can be of assistance to you. His 
chief role is perhaps to provide you with information which can help 
you in understanding what it is reasonable to expect—of different kinds 
of children and of children of different ages. He can also suggest, in 
a general way through books and other writings, what to do when 
things seem to be going a little wrong. 

When they are going very wrong, he can, through public and private 
clinics, agencies and child-development institutions, give you the 
same kind of help which you seek from your pediatrician when physi- 
cal disease threatens or takes over. You should seek him out as 
freely. 
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